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A “regular” BOAC tunic...a slit-skirt cheong sam,..a sari 


“We’ll see you around...the globe!” 


“We ar 


you meet in different parts of the world. 


e all wearing uniforms of the BOAC Stewardesses 


“We serve your fe llow-passengers from Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Africa 
“If you're flying our route from Tokyo to London, it’s 
at 


to a 


from all 6 continents, in fact 


very likely that a Stewardess will board your aircraft 
Karachi homelik« 


yassenger from India or Pakistan, as she serves him the 
] ¢ 


clad in a sari. It seems more 
hot curry of his country. 

all 
along with BOAC’s 


takes 8 to LO weeks, with 


“Whether we're Chinese or Indian or Scottish, we 
fly to 
future 


London for training right 


Stewards. Our cours¢ 


vone— BOAT 
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special coaching extra. It takes a lot of study to per- 
form all the duties that are expected of us. British cabin 
service means individual attention to each passenger. 


No other airline’s Stewardesses can provide it 


Equipment: BOAC flies you in the most modern aircraft, including 
“DC-7C's”, jet-prop “Britannias” and pure jet “Comet 4's”. 
Classes of Fares,..BOAC tickets cost exactly the same as those of 
other scheduled airline Round-trip, New York to London, thes 

de Lu $900, First Class 8792, Tourist $576. Econ vy $462.60 
Travel Agents’ requests for your reservations are honored at all 
BOAC They can give you travel and tour literature, tin 
tables and answers to your individual question 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


THE MOST EXPERIENCED JET AIRLINE 
IN THE WORLD 
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Good horse sense suggests these two 
rules when you invest in stocks and bonds. 
(1) If you take advice, make sure it's 
straight advice—not round-robin rumor. 
(2) Make sure it comes from a man who 
will help you get the facts. And you can 
follow both of these sensible rules when 
you do your business through a Member 
Firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Why not stop in and talk with a Part- 
ner or Registered Representative? He 
has met Exchange standards and is quali- 
fied to serve you. He’ll gladly help you 
appraise not only the possibility of reward 
but also the risk of owning securities. 
(Stocks go down as well as up, you know 
—and not every company paysa dividend.) 

Are you interested in a second income, 
or capital growth, or perhaps a combina- 
tion of the two? Tell him about your 
present financial set-up, your future pros- 
pects, your aims. Tell him how much you 
feel you can afford to invest over and 
above your regular expenses plus a sensi- 
ble provision for emergencies. 

From then on, your investing becomes 


a matter of selecting securities—bonds, 
preferred stocks or common stocks— which 
you feel are most likely to fit your indi- 
vidual needs and objectives. 

You may have alump sum to invest. Or 
you may wish to accumulate stock out of 
current income. In that case, perhaps the 
convenient Monthly Investment Plan will 
seem made to order for you. It lets you 
invest with quarterly or monthly pay- 
ments as low as $40—up to $1,000. And 
you can own full or fractional shares of 
some 1200 stocks of companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

From time to time, it's a good idea to 
ask your Registered Representative to re- 
view your investments with you. His ad- 
vice on what to sell can sometimes be as 
helpful as what to buy or hold. 

And don't be reluctant about calling on 
the services of a Member Broker. He 
makes a business of supplying facts and 
information for investors—small as well 
as large. 

And his only charge is the modest com- 
mission you pay when you buy or sell. 


Members New York 


Stock Exchange 


Own your share of American business 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 


SEND POR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. H-19, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 


THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 





Address 








Name. : | 


Broker, if any 
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LETTERS 





The Visitor 
Sir: 

The Khrushchev visit to the US. is a 
monstrous affront on the part of the Presi- 
dent to almost any horizontal or vertical 
cross section of American citizens. It is an 
insult to our intelligence to be asked to 
accept this visit for the fatuous reasons ad- 
vanced. If this visit will lead to a peachy- 
dandy world peace, then I'd like a top job 
in the State Department. 

Cuar-es P. O'CONNELL 
Middletown, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Regardless of our low opinion of the dic- 
tator, his visit may be a very important 
part of our last civilized chance to work 
out the survival of the human race, Every 
year that we can talk instead of shoot, the 
U.S.S.R. moves inevitably toward Western 
civilization. 

Carr LicGeTt 
Cleveland 


Sir: 

Nikita Khrushchev holds in his raw hands 
great potential destructive force with a sen- 
sitive trigger. Realizing this threat, how can 
anyone afford to ignore him because of his 
past? Let’s get down to the facts and put 
aside that which is not pertinent. 

Epwarp D. CARPENTER 
Oak Park, Il. 


Sir: 

I wonder if Khrushchev is aware that 
America is more Communistic than Russia, 
We vote by our own free will to tax our- 
selves for the good of our neighbors—the 
wealthiest to pay the most taxes. We give 
to “drives” for the public good; rich men 
endow colleges and research foundations. 
Not so in Russia, a totally non-Communistic 
country, where nobody shares anything ex- 
cept at the point of policemen’s guns. Nik 
may learn something from a visit to the U.S. 

HERMAN PINETTI 





La Jolla, Calif. 


Portrait of a President 
Sir: 

Yours of Sept. 7 an interesting issue—but 
who is that unidentified, undistinguished, 
limpid-looking old man on the cover? 

RICHARD FRANKLIN 
Carbondale, Ill. 


Sir: 
As if it were not enough for the real 
Eisenhower charm to encompass the Western 








Hemisphere, now Artist Wyeth has dipped 
his brush in molten gold and created a 
veritable sun god. 

PAULINE TURNBULL 
Richmond 


Sir: 
What a dreadful picture of the President! 
We had to look inside to find who it was. 
Mrs. M. L. BARKER 
Oxford, Ohio 


@ Among the portrait’s admirers: 
sometime painter Eisenhower.—-Ep. 


mo 
First Lady 
Sir: 

Re your Aug. 31 re- 
port on Mrs. Golda 
Meir: long before the 
two women leaders 
mentioned, the Jews 
had already been gov- 
erned by another wom- 
an, the — prophetess 
Deborah( Judges 4:4).* 

M. HARUNI 
London 





Culver Serv 


Articulate Americans 
Sir: 

Sorry you did not point out the accom- 
plishment of the old pioneer of them all in 
your Aug. 31 roundup of newly instituted 
training programs for Americans overseas, 
Founded in 1946, thus significantly ante- 
dating The Ugly American and other stim- 
uli, the American Institute for Foreign Trade 
at Phoenix. Ariz, now has approximately 
yoo graduates living and working abroad 
in 70 countries of the free world. 

Cart SAUER 
President 
American Institute for Foreign Trade 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


@ Time bows to the American Insti- 
tute for Foreign Trade, which breeds 
a most articulate American indeed; 
some ro‘ of the institute’s graduates 
have called Time’s attention to the 
omission of their school.—Ep. 


The Entertainers 
Sir: 

Hooray for your reporter who did the 
Prima-Smith bit in Snow Business—clearly 
a writer with discerning eve. ear and wit. 


* “And Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of 
Lapidoth, she judged Israel at that time.” 
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Although you'll receive heavy abuse from 
their fans, and Louis will chortle “sll the 
way to the bank.” it’s encouraging to read 
such a clear analysis of this gruesome two- 
some and their gutter-grade maneuvers. 

BARBARA W. VETTERLEIN 
Greensboro, N.C 


Sir; 

You've skimmed over the most important 
decade of Louis Prima's career, namely. the 
‘yos. While disk-jockeying in wartime Lon- 
don and postwar Munich, I was swamped 
with letters from G.l.s and civilians with 
jaded musical appetites who asked for repeat 
after repeat of “garlicky-dialogued" Robin 
Hood, Angelina, and the big hit of all, 7 
Walk Alone. 

KEN MARVIN 
KFMU 
Los Angeles 


Blow for Freedom 
Sir: 

I read your item about Mrs. Margaret 
Lockwood, [who protested the Internal Rev- 
enue Service’s attachment of her husband's 
paycheck by camping with her two infants at 
the tax collector's desk—Sept. 7]. We had 
similar troubles with the Internal Revenue 
Service. They attached my husband's check, 
and it was either pay up or lose his job. 
The ironic part of the whole deal was that it 
was their mistake, and a five-year-old error, 
at that. Hurrah for Mrs. Lockwood! 

Mrs. C, KREIDER 
Ashton, II. 


Sir: 
Bless the sweet woman! I think she may 
have fired the shot heard ‘round the U.S.A. 
Mary MANN 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 
She is one of the few Americans with the 
spirit of '76. 
VINCENT L. TERWILLIGER 
Port Ewen, N.Y. 


Sir: 

A heartwarming display of courage in the 
face of almost insurmountable odds, an inspi- 
ration to every “housebroken,” intimidated 
victim of bureaucracy’s unbending and arro- 
gant illogic: for Woman of the Year, who 
else but Margaret Ann Lockwood ? 

GrorGE L. POWELL 
Corning, Calif. 


The Winner 
Sir: 

With a great number of younger Mibssis- 
sippians, a number that would frighten our 
embittered elders, I deplore the prejudice 
and ugliness of Mississippi politics as dis- 
played in the recent primary elections. When 
we who love our state have a more powerful 
voice, we will be an effective instrument 
for lifting Mississippi from the mire of such 
as this. 

Your Sept. 7 article on Governor-elect 
Barnett displayed the same one-sided, prej- 
udiced, narrow-minded view that character- 
ized the campaign. We do not ask you to 
excuse us, only seek to understand us, and 
write about us with intelligence and objec- 
tivity. Being a liberal here is hard enough 
without articles and attitudes that display 
the same bitterness we are fighting. 

Joun Via 





Meridian, Miss. 
Sir: 

In reference to your statements concerning 
Governor-elect Ross Barnett, we would like 
to point out that it is common knowledge 
that he appeals to many of the less fortunate 
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His suit, by 


the one and only 


It’s only natural that a suit by Society Brand should 


keep a man well supplied with compliments. It’s a natural 
response to quiet elegance, to sumptuous fabric, and to 
the tremendous trifles of finer tailoring that always 

mark a suit by Society Brand. This fall Society Brand has 
added a touch of the Continental—in pockets and 


lapels with new handsomeness, in leaner, trimmer lines. 


SOCIETY BRAND 
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By the Month—by the Mile 
Florsheim Shoes 


Cost Less—Because They Wear Longer | 











More men wear Florsheim Shoes 


than all other quality makes 





combined—for one reason above 
a score of others. They're made 


to wear longer—deliver more months 
t=) 


less in the long run! Now’s the 


of wear per dollar—and thus cost | 
time to turn to Florsheim. 


The Vixinc, 32601; plain toe 
blucher in brown genuine 


Shell Cordovan. 


The Kenmoor, 32301]; 
brown genuine 
Shell Cordovan wing-tip bal. 


Lea 


The 
i) FLORSHEIM 
hoe 


$19 95 
Florsheim Shoes start at 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY + CHICAGO 6 + MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


A OIVINION OF INTERNATIONAL BHOE COMPANY 












members of our society. However, it is also 
common knowledge that his strongest sup- 
port comes from some of Mississippi's lead- 
ing citizens. A more careful analysis of Ross 
Barnett will indicate that he is not a “bitter 
racist,” but a benevolent, fair-minded South- 
ern segregationist dedicated to helping the 
Southern Negro while maintaining Southern 
dignity and tradition 
EUGENE FISHER 
WALTER B. SwaIN JR. 
Leland, Miss. 
Sir 
Governor-elect Barnett states that “the 
Negro is different because God made him 
different to punish him.” I would have felt a 
lot better had you not mentioned the fact 
that he was a Baptist deacon. 
(Tue Rev.) A. JoHN NASTARI 
First Baptist Church 
Santa Clara, Calif 


Sir: 

It could be that God is non-white and it is 

we, the white race, who are being punished. 
GORDON WARHURST 

Baltimore 

Sir: 

At peril of sounding un-American, let me 
point out one of the very few pitfalls of 
democracy, It permits someone like Ross 
Barnett to govern by popular vote. 

JOSEPHINE LANCASTER 
Browns Mills, N.J. 


Ye Boom 
Sir: 

The inspiration for Beatnik Gregory Cor- 
so’s poem Bomb |Sept. 7] might well have 
been the oft-chanted Episcopal (Book of 
Common Prayer) Benedicite, omnia opera 
Domini: 

O all ye Works of the Lord, bless ye 

the Lord: praise him, and magnify him 

forever . 

O ye Sun and Moon, bless ye the Lord ... 

O ye Stars of heaven, bless ye the Lord ... 

O ye Nights and Days, bless ye the Lord 

+ @be, 

Great literature, secular and religious, is 
often the basis for blather. 

CHarLes FE, THomas 
Diocese of Upper South Carolina 
Greenville, S.C. 






Sir: 
Boom ye screwballs Boom ye holy ones 
Apes BANG monkeys 
BING BANG BONG BOOM 
Ye clod ye oaf ye moron’ ye imbecile 
RAT-TAT-TAT-TAT-TAT-TAT - TAT 
Drop dead ye 
STEPHEN J. KOKINDA JR. 
Cleveland 
Sir 
And a Happy “Turtles Exploding over 
Istanbul” to you 
Bing Bang Bong Boom bee bear baboon 
Ye Bang—Ye Bong—Ye Bing 
Ye Gods! 
Pec Mims 
Tampa, Fla. 
Sir 
literature is not so non-beat as you seem 
to think or the test is time & i dont mean 
your publication—which is only another type 
of literature. feel free to print howl, moan or 
anything else. listen beat does not always 
mean unwashed or workless—i have 2 exhi- 
bitions here within the next fortnight—one 
at “city lights.” gregory corso [is] first angel 
poet of america. stop laughing at artists. 
WILLIAM Morris 
San Francisco 
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ANOTHER 
TELEPHONE CABLE 
OPENED T0 EUROPE! 





Service now better than ever—calls go through as clearly as calls across town! 


You can now call 10 European 
countries over cable circuits: Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Switzerland. And 
through these countries you can 
reach many others. 

Telephoning is the ideal way to 
keep in touch’with business associ- 


BELL sysTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 


— en “You can telephone all over the world 


ates or relatives and friends in 
Europe. Or to call home when you 
are there yourself. It’s personal, fast, 
two-way. You can exchange ideas, 
get answers right away, reach agree- 
ments quickly, 

And it’s easy to do. Just give the 
operator the name and location of 
the person you want to call. 


TELEPHONE EUROPE 
FOR 412 

$12 (plus 10% federal excise tax) 
is the daytime telephone rate for 
the first three minutes to 30 coun- 
tries in Europe. In most cases 
the rate is even lower at night 
and all day Sunday. 
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Don’t worry, Sally Crane Jones... 


we havent changed your wonderful 


JONES Piew SAUSAGE 


Were just putting it up in a 
CONVENIENT NEW PACKAGE 


In 1830 Sally Jones brought her famous and delicious Vermont 
sausage recipe to Wisconsin. We've never changed this recipe . . . 
choice cuts of young pork—loins, hams, shoulders, and tenderloins 

delightfully seasoned with fine natural herbs and spices. 
NOW’ Jones Dairy Farm Sausage comes to you in a bright 
new package. Each pound divided in two parts. More convenient in 


every way. Look for the new Jones package at your favorite market. 


2 LITTLE SAUSAGES + SAUSAGE MEAT 
' ON " : SLICED BACON + SAUSAGE PATTIES 


DAIRY FARM 2 JONES DAIRY FARM. FT. ATKINSON. WISCONSIN 
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A letter from 
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HE peasant face of Nikita Khru- 

shchev, looming on this week's cov- 
er against a symbolic background of 
the U.S., was painted by Bernard Saf- 
ran, the son of a Russian immigrant 
who escaped to the U.S. in 1908 at 18, 
after being exiled to Siberia from his 
native town of Priluki (near Kiev) 
in the Ukraine. 

U.S.-born Bernie Safran studied 
hundreds of pictures of Khrushchev 
in action, finally painted the cocksure 
impression of a dictator that most 
Americans will best remember after 
the guest departs. For background, 
Safran selected symbols of the strong, 
busy nation that Khrushchev would 
see when and if he had the patience 
and interest to look: tall Iowa corn; a 
white-painted New England church; 
buildings under construction in U.S. 





Ted Russell 





COVER ARTIST SAFRAN 








CHALIAPIN’S KHRUSHCHEV 


cities; an Army Redstone missile; a 
gate at Brown University in Provi- 
dence, R.I.; a new U.S. automobile; 
the presence of the guiding spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The Khrushchev portrait is Artist 
Safran’s 13th cover for Time (others: 
Queen Elizabeth, Jack Paar, Ludwig 
Erhard, Mao Tse-tung). Born in 
Brooklyn 35 years ago, he studied 
art at Pratt Institute near his home, 
served with aviation engineers in the 
China-Burma-India theater during the 
war (rode a truck on the Burma 
Road), turned to commercial art and 
book-jacket illustration after the war. 
An unashamed copyist, who perfected 
his techniques by long hours of study- 
ing the masterpieces of Velasquez 
Rembrandt and Rubens in New York's 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, he did 
his first cover for Time in April 1957 
(Morocco’s King Mohammed VY). 

A second Time cover artist, Boris 
Chaliapin, who fled the Soviet Union 
in 1925, sat in the gallery last week 
when Khrushchev addressed the U.N. 
General Assembly in Manhattan, 
sketched swift, vivid impressions of 
his own of the Soviet Premier in ac- 
tion (see cut). 
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Now Magnavox brings you true stereo realism everywhere in the room! 


From Magnavox came the first record player with 
stereophonic high fidelity. It revolutionized the world 
of recorded music. Now Magnavox engineers have de- 
veloped new electro-acoustical techniques that make 
possible wide spatial separation of the two sound chan- 
nels from within a single piece of fine furniture. 
TRUE STEREO SEPARATION EVERYWHERE IN THE ROOM 

By means of unique design, Magnavox uses the room 
itself to obtain the maximum stereo separation. No- 
tice in the diagram how the bass and mid-treble 
sounds (speaker A) are projected through both sides 
of the cabinet. 


The high frequencies so important to the timbre of 


music are projected bi-angularly through the front 
(speakers B & C) to provide equal distribution over 
the entire listening area. These techniques, exclusive 
with Magnavox, let you enjoy the full musical quality 
with true stereo realism everywhere in the room. 

SO WONDERFULLY EASY TO OPERATE, TOO 


Single control knobs—for loudness, bass and treble— 
automatically maintain both channels in perfect bal- 
ance. The convenient top-loading Magnavox pre- 
cision changer handles records more carefully than 
human hands. The Diamond Stereo Pick-up actually 
cleans records as they play! 

But don’t confuse this true 2-channel stereo with the 
mythical “3-channel” stereo. Since there are only 
two channels on a stereo record, the “third”? channel, 
claimed by some brands, merely diverts the bass from 
both record channels through a single speaker. ‘Thus 





you get stereo separation only from the treble speakers. 
In the Magnavox system, each channel has its bass 
speakers, giving you full bass separation and instru- 
ment identification. 


HEARING IS BELIEVING 
Here is just another example why Magnavox is truly 
the finest—and your best buy on any basis of com- 
parison. See your factory-direct Magnavox dealer. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 








The STEREO MASTER stereophonic high fidelity FM/AM radio- 
phonograph. Six speakers, Stereo Diamond Pick-up. Beautiful furni- 
ture cabinets in dark mahogany, maple, American or light Danish 
walnut finish. Contemporary or Early American styling. $299.50* 


*in Mahogany 
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THE NATION 
The Long March 


The U.S. saw Nikita Khrushchev and 
Nikita Khrushchev saw the U.S. All hope- 
ful predictions about relaxing tensions to 
the contrary, the meeting turned out to 
be one of the grand confrontations of the 
cold war and of all time. 

Khrushchev was tough, petulant, vital, 
bantering, implacable. The U.S. was calm, 
curious, confident, challenging. Khru- 
shchey staked claim to rocket power and 
the inevitable acclaim of history. Millions 
of Americans, lining his route, countered 
with a crash of unapplauding silence more 
eloquent of unshaken resolution than bat- 
teries of rockets on the moon. 

What Nikita Khrushchev really saw of 
the U.S. was next to nothing. By his own 
order, he bypassed such monuments to 
U.S. achievement as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and by his own disinterest, he 
did not look upon the unparalleled in- 
dustrial complex between Washington and 
New York City. Instead, he set his own 
course through the serried ranks of U.S. 
diplomats, businessmen, civic brasshats 
and movie actresses, as if in search of 
more Marxist clichés to take home. Even 
when his hosts drove him through towns 
with tall white steeples, through prosper- 
ous farms, friendly campuses and tower- 
ing skyscrapers, he barely bothered to look 
out the window. At week's end in San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., he turned the Marxist 
cliché around by complaining that the 
American “authorities” had not let him 
meet the real people, had kept him under 
virtual “house arrest.” 

What the U.S. saw of Nikita Khru- 
shchev was much more valuable. The U 
long since disabused of the image of Ni- 
kita the Vodka-Slopping Peasant, already 
knew Khrushchev to be the skillful and 
dynamic leader of 200 million people. The 
U.S. found out, as Khrushchev boiled into 
successive rages in Washington, New York 
and Los Angeles (twice) before TV crowds 
of millions, that Khrushchev could also 
lay out a combination of uncontrolled 
willfulness, ignorance and ill temper. 
Above all, the U.S. found out last week 
that Khrushchev’s New Course of Com- 
munism was the same Old Course; that 
his protestations of peace and friendship 
cloaked a naked drive for world power no 
less sustained than that of the late Jo- 
seph Stalin. 

President Eisenhower, preparing to con- 
fer with Chairman Khrushchev this week 





at Camp David, Md., described to his 
press Conference in Washington the full 
measure of what was involved in the con- 
frontation. Dedicated Communists, said 


Ike, believe that their system is a “pro- 
gressive step in the long march of civiliza- 
tion. We do not. We do not have a real 
system; we have a way of life. We are con- 
cerned in giving every individual the max- 
imum freedom to develop himself, and the 
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History will indeed decide. 


Government is really a help, not the com- 
plete director of the individual. 

“So, since we believe that the feeling 
for freedom, that respect for freedom, 
love of freedom, is instinctive in men, we 
do think that the systematized order that 
is observed in Russia is a step backward, 
not forward. Now, Mr. Khrushchev . . . is 
always saying that history is going to de- 
cide between us. | believe history, in the 
long run, is going to decide in favor of 
the free system.” 


DIPLOMACY 


The Elemental Force 
(See Cover) 

“Nikita Sergeevich, I salute you on 
American soil,” said the U.S.S.R.’s Am- 
bassador Mikhail Menshikov at Andrews 
Air Force Base, Md. last week—and there 
he was. There on American soil was Ni- 
kita Khrushchev, short, bald and portly, 
wearing a black suit, Homburg and three 
small medals, bowing down the receiving 
line, accepting a 21-gun salute, parading 
past a guard of honor. There on his one 
hand stood his pleasant, shy wife Nina 
Petrovna, his daughters Julia, 38, and 
Rada, 29, his studious-looking son Sergei, 
24, and a retinue of 63 officials and bu- 
reaucrats. There on his other hand stood 
President Eisenhower. “Permit me at this 
moment to thank Mr. Eisenhower for the 
invitation,” Khrushchev said graciously, 
responding to the President's coolly prop- 
er speech of greeting. “The Soviet people 
want to live in friendship with the Amer- 
ican people.” 

But Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev was 
not five minutes into his speech or 15 
minutes into the U.S. before he sound+d 
a prideful note of power that was to echo, 
sometimes blaring, sometimes muted, as 
the dominant theme of his trip. “Shortly 
before this meeting with you, Mr. Pres- 
ident,” he said, “the Soviet scientists, 
technicians, engineers and workers filled 
our hearts with joy by launching a rocket 
to the moon. We have no doubt that the 
excellent scientists, engineers and workers 
of the U.S.A. will also carry the pennant 
to the moon, The Soviet pennant, as an 
old resident, will then welcome your pen- 
nant.” Khrushchev’s tone at this point 
was so pleasantly conversational that Am- 
bassador Menshikov flashed a warm beam, 
but Khrushchev's pleasantness stopped at 
his ice-cold bullet eyes. 

The Facts of Life. Thus began what 
was, from Washington to Manhattan to 
Los Angeles to San Francisco, not so 
much a move to reduce world tension as 
a historic and tireless one-man campaign 
to cajole, flatter, wheedle, shame, threaten 
and defy the U.S. into changing its way 
of looking at the world. Khrushchev de- 
fined it most bluntly in Washington 
“There are only two nations which are 
powerful—the Soviet Union and the U.S. 
You people must accept the facts of life. 
You must recognize that we are here to 
stay.”’ Khrushchev’s argument: the U.S 
must accept that fact and concede 
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KHRUSHCHEV MOTORCADE ON MANHATTAN’S 34TH STREET 
Big pitch for the ruling circles. 


“status quo” or “thaw” or “peace.” It 
must close down its worldwide deterrent 
bases and disarm, It should reap the gold- 
en harvest of trade with Communist na- 
tions. It should leave to a furious peace- 
time competition the settlement of the 
classic feud between Communism and 
capitalism. Ultimately, he declared cocki- 
ly, Communism would win anyway. 
Nikita Khrushchev, sleeping as little 
as three hours a night, scarcely bothering 
to look out the windows of cars, trains, 
planes, pressed his message in brief pri- 
vate talks with the President, with U.S. 
diplomats and business executives, and in 
public question-and-answer debates with 
U.S. businessmen and newsmen before TV 
crowds of millions. And as the trip piled 
climax upon climax, it was Khrushchev 
himself—with his peasant’s roughhewn 
politeness and witty proverbs and knack 


of making others laugh; with his poli- 
tician’s adeptness at choosing which ques- 
tions to answer, dodge or bull through; 
with his dictator's unpredictable pace 
changes from toothy grins to sudden 
shouts; with his Marxist’s 19th century- 
model sureness that capitalism, like feu- 
dalism, was doomed by a simple process 
of history—it was Khrushchev who was 
at all times the embodiment of the ele- 
mental challenge. With an expansive smile 
he proclaimed to the U.S.: “You wanted 
to see what kind of man Khrushchev is! 
Well, here I am!” 

Marx & Butter. The kind of man 
Khrushchev is had been case-hardened in 
the crucible of what Communism is—and 
both underlay every play of last week’s 
drama. Khrushchev learned his Bolshe- 
vism out of his dismal early life—born 
and bred in a mud-and-reed hut, boy 


shepherd, child laborer in the coal mines, 
whipped unforgettably with a knotted 
nagaika while caught fishing on a princely 
estate. He was semi-literate until his mid- 
20s, when he was sent, along with other 
Red army civil war veterans, to Lenin’s 
Rabfak (workers’ school). He learned his 
political skill in the apparatus—secretary- 
ships in the Donets Basin, Moscow, the 
Ukraine; straw boss on digging the Mos- 
cow subways—and he translated it, in 
his first big assignment, into his ruthless 
purges of Ukrainian nationalists before 
and after World War II. 

Khrushchev’s rubber-stamp loyalty to 
superiors brought him the nomination of 
Stalin’s heirs, after Stalin’s death, for the 
party’s first secretaryship. Khrushchev’s 
mastery of the party regional machinery 
enabled him to build the personal power 
that ousted Stalin’s heirs: Georgy Ma- 
lenkov, Vyacheslav Molotov, Lazar Ka- 
ganovich, even the Red army’s authentic 
hero Marshal Zhukov. But Khrushchev’s 
elemental knowledge of the people told 
him that the Soviet’s rising technology 
needed some freedom from terror, and he 
set a new course of demote, not destroy; 
prosper, not starve. “It is not wrong,” 
said he, as he laid claim to be Commu- 
nism’s first popular leader, “to throw in 
a piece of bacon and a piece of butter in 
the course of improving the theory of 
Marx.” And Khrushchev's cloistered view 
of capitalism persuaded him that he could 
change the ways of the outside world— 
a world of law and liberty and a heritage 
of Christian morality he never knew—if 
only he could convince the strong that 
he dealt from equal strength. 

"Nearer My God." In this long per- 
spective, the eyes of the world on them, 
Khrushchev, his wife and the President of 
the U.S. rode 13 miles in the President's 
open-top Lincoln from Andrews Air Force 
Base to Blair House, the President’s guest 
house across Pennsylvania Avenue from 
the White House. As the motorcade 
swung behind blaring brass bands into 
downtown Washington, the crowds lining 
the streets stood silent and somber, did 
not respond to Khrushchev’s doffs and 
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Little time for the toilers. 
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KHRUSHCHEY., on first morning in the U.S.. comes the t portico of Blair House. Gazing about with 1 


shirtsleev +s 4 to survey Washington fror nor nterest, he pronounced Washingtor 
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AT ANDREWS AIR FORCE BASE, President Eisenhower is with armful of roses, for ride to capital after welcoming cere 


flanked, in tight fit, by Soviet Premier and Mrs. Khrushchev mony. At right is Khrushchev’s interpreter, Oleg Troyanovsky. 
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AT NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, with U.S. escort. U.N. Ambas- it chin), Khrushchev 


sador Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. itching skeptica (with hand Soviet industry 


gestures wit is fingers to indicate how 
now behind, is closing the gap on the U.S. 





waves of his Homburg. A skywriting plane 
traced a big cross in the sky, and the car- 
illon of St. John’s Episcopal Church, across 
Lafayette Square from the White House, 
pealed Nearer My God to Thee. A Russian 
aide reported to Khrushchev that it was 
all a capitalist plot: a car, he said, had 
gone through the streets just before th 
arrival bearing a sign instructing the 
crowds not to applaud. The Moscow press 
and radio (see Press) reported a tri- 
umphal turnout. 

In the afternoon Khrushchev headed 
into talks with Eisenhower in the White 
House—r hour 45 minutes with Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon, Secretary of State Herter, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko, Am- 
bassador Menshikov, and a few others; 13 
minutes with Ike and interpreters alone. 
Eisenhower told Khrushchev: If you are 
sincere, you have an opportunity to make 
a great advancement in reducing tensions. 
We are willing, but you have got to be 
equally willing. Khrushchev replied: We 
hope to improve the international climate. 
We want to live in peace and to have 
peaceful competition. 

They agreed to meet again this week at 
Camp David, the presidential retreat on 
Maryland's Catoctin Mountain. The Pres- 
ident put Berlin, Laos and disarmament on 
the agenda. Said Khrushchev: “We will 
want to discuss the question of bases on 
foreign territory.” 

At talk’s end, Eisenhower took Khru- 
shchev on a 33-minute helicopter ride at 
7oo-ft. to 1,000-ft. altitude above pros- 
perous new housing developments and 
shopping centers, superhighways crowded 
with cars, and marinas filled with boats. 

How-Secret Service? The White House 
glittered that night for the biggest white- 
tie dinner of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. Khrushchev arrived in neat black 
suit, white shirt and pale grey four-in- 
hand tie; Mrs. Khrushchev in a dark 
blue-green dress, with a diamond brooch 
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“ECONOMIC 





HUMANISM” 


To Nikita Khrushchev U.S. capitalism is still, in his 
words, the capitalism “described by Karl Marx” in the 
roth century. In an attempt to set him straight, Ambassa- 
dor to the U.N. Henry Cabot Lodge, before the Economic 


Club of New 


York last week, updated Khrushchev's 


tired old Marxist theory in more modern terms. Excerpts: 


|" robber baron is the definition of 
capitalist, then we are not capital- 
ists at all. In fact, on July 2, 1890, we 
declared war on monopoly capitalism 
when the Sherman Antitrust. Act be- 
came law. That law is still being ac- 
tively enforced. 

There are, for example, 14 million 
Americans who own shares in American 
industry. In our country two-thirds of 
the gross national product goes into 
consumption—food, entertainment, re- 
frigerators, automobiles, etc. Three out 
of four families own their own auto- 
mobile. Three-fifths of all homes in 
America which are not on farms are 
owned by the families that occupy 
them, and three out of four of our 
farms are operated by the people who 
own them. One out of every ten fam- 
ilies makes $10,000 a year or more— 
triple the proportion of ten years ago. 
Family income, adjusted for change in 
the value of the dollar, has gone up 
50% in ten years. 

Economic humanism rather than 
monopoly capitalism perhaps best de- 
scribes such a system. 


her only jewelry. The Khrushchev fam- 
ily made a brief visit to the Eisen- 
hower family rooms upstairs, posed with 
the Eisenhowers for pictures, then went 
down to the huge E-shaped table jammed 
into the White House dining room. 

Khrushchev, all smiles, got into a cat- 
like exchange about the secret service 
business when he was introduced to Allen 
W. Dulles, director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. The dialogue: 

Dulles: You, Mr. Chairman, may have 
seen some of my intelligence reports from 
time to time. 

Khrushchev: 1 believe we get the same 


reports—and probably from the same 
people. 

Dulles: Maybe we should pool our 
efforts. 


Khrushchev: Yes. We should buy our 
intelligence data together and save money. 
We'd have to pay the people only once. 

And Khrushchev remembered his basic 
message. Said he in response to the Pres- 
ident’s toast to “fact and truth”: “When 
the weak quarrel, they are just scratching 
each other's faces, and it takes just a 
couple of days for a cosmetician, and 
everything comes out right again. But if 
we quarrel, the world will be involved in 
a world shambles.” 

"Agreement with the Strong." At 7:40 
a.m. next day, Khrushchev walked out 
onto the porch of Blair House in shirt- 


American business prospers at the 
same time that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in ways large and small, per- 
vades our lives—that one adult in five 
gets regular checks from the Govern- 
ment and that federal warehouses give 
out food to 5,000,000 persons and that 
2,000,000 persons live in Government- 
subsidized housing. We live in a wel- 
fare state which seeks to put a floor 
below which no one sinks, but builds 
no ceiling to prevent man from rising. 
The plans of tens of thousands of 
independent producers lead to greater 
production, a more dynamic economy 
and a richer life for all. 

It would be a mistake to think that 
business leaders are America’s ruling 
class, There is only one ruling class in 
this country, and that is the American 
voter. And whenever the citizens have 
wanted to change the system, they 
have done so through the ballot. They 
can do so again whenever they want 
to. We have this system today because 
the rank and file approves it and be- 
cause it has given them the highest 
standard of living in the world. 





sleeves, keynoted his second day with a 
friendly wave to a knot of reporters and 
photographers (see color). Accompanied 
by Mrs. Khrushchev and daughters Julia 
and Rada, he sped out at 9 a.m. to the 
Agriculture Department's —12.000-acre 
Research Station, 22 miles north of Wash- 
ington at Beltsville, Md. He managed to 
ignore a horde of noisy photographers and 
listen intently to the highly technical 
lectures, é.g., plant response to varying 
lights. Later he was escorted outside to in- 
spect Beltsville’s best cattle, sheep, pigs 
and turkeys. “If you didn’t give a turkey 
a passport,” he said with a grin, “you 
couldn't tell the difference between a 
Communist and capitalist turkey.” 

Back in town, in his first formal public 
speech at the National Press Club, Khru- 
shchev extended the friendly impression. 
His voice was clear, his manner sincere. 
He defined some of the specifics of what 
the Soviets mean by coexistence, ¢.g., 
disarmament, neutral West Berlin, Ger- 
man peace treaty with Communist East 
Germany recognized, removal of U.S. re- 
strictions on strategic trade with the 
U.S.S.R. Said he: “We want to reach 
agreement with the strong and thereby 
reach agreement with all countries on the 
abolition of the cold war.” 

On the Defensive. Then, for the first 
time, Nikita Khrushchev was suddenly 
and unexpectedly thrown onto the defen- 
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sive. At the opening of the question ses- 
sion, New York Timesman William H. 
Lawrence, Press Club president, crisply 
recounted an anecdote (“perhaps apocry- 
phal”) and invited Khrushchev to com- 
ment. It added up to a delicate question: 
What was Khrushchev doing during 
Stalin’s blood purges? Khrushchev’s face 
muscles tightened and his eyes narrowed 
as he heard the translation. He replied: 
“Probably the authors of fables, including 
the author of this question, wanted to 
place me in difficulties. I shall not reply 
to this question, which I look upon as 
being provocative.” 

Moments later a second question 
struck. Did Khrushchev justify Russia’s 
armed intervention in Hungary? “Well,” 
Khrushchev snapped back, ‘‘you see, the 
question of Hungary has stuck in some 
people's throats as a dead rat. He feels 
that it is unpleasant, and yet he cannot 
spit it out . We, for our part, could 
think of quite a few dead cats we could 
throw at you.” Translator Oleg Troya- 
novsky, apparently under instructions to 
blunt Khrushchev’s sharpest bites, trans- 
lated the “dead cats” as “questions of 
a similar character.” 

Sharp Answers. But Nikita Khru- 
shchev was gaining understanding of a 
sort. He threw himself into his answers; 
he never faltered in setting down the 
Soviet line. He demonstrated clearly that 
he is no clown, although he knew how to 
draw a laugh when he wanted one. He 
stumbled—perhaps artfully—half a dozen 
times. Once he apologized for accidentally 
calling U.S. newsmen “comrades,” once 
referred to the tenth anniversary of the 
revolution in “America’’ when he meant 
China. When he was asked about his cele- 
brated “We will bury you” gibe at the 
U.S., Khrushchev explained calmly that 
capitalism was doomed to die not by his 
action but by the inexorable march of 
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history: “We believe that Karl Marx, 
Engels and Lenin gave scientific proof of 
the fact.” 

Later in the afternoon, his unyielding 
line on Germany, on U.S. overseas bases 
and on U.S.S.R. censorship and radio 
jamming shook 26 members and guests of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
called together for tea with the visitor 
by Chairman William Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas. Said Minnesota’s Eugene McCar- 
thy when the session was over: “He’s a 
little like a candidate in the late stages 
of the campaign. He has heard all the 
questions many times, and his answers 
are sharp as hell.” 

Khrushchev went down from Capitol 
Hill to Blair House just in time to swap 
his tan suit for his dark suit and play host 
at a state reception of the Soviet embassy. 
The first U.S. President to cross the em- 
bassy threshold, Dwight Eisenhower led 
his lady and 31 other Americans in join- 
ing 23 Russians in caviar, borsch and 
shashlik beneath crystal chandeliers. Said 
Khrushchey of his trip to date: “I’m very 
pleased—despite the strong propaganda, 
a warm reception.” ‘Had anything he had 
seen changed his prior conceptions about 
the U.S.?” “No.” 

Underground Welcome. Khrushchev 
was out at 7:47 a.m. to lead his party 





aboard the train to Manhattan. There, on 
a brisk, clear day among the skyscrapers, 
the tour began to lose its jovial bounci- 
ness. As a safety precaution, he got the 
official greeting in the dirty, caverious 
incoming baggage room at Pennsylvania 
Station. For the next 45 hours, his hosts 
seemed to spend most of their energy 
trying to protect him from harm. 

Time and again Khrushchev’s motor- 
cade of black, closed-top Cadillacs ran 
between silent crowds at a 35-m.p.h. clip. 
His route was patrolled—sidewalks, roofs, 
windows, gratings, manhole covers—by 
3.300 blue-uniformed police and _plain- 
clothesmen. Here and there, Ukrainian 
and Hungarian pickets waved placards— 
WELCOME MURDERER, and GO TO THE 
MOON, LEAVE NEW YORK FOR us—but 








the police had even ordered the pickets 
not to carry placard poles. 

On his arrival in Manhattan, Khru- 
shchev greeted the American “‘toilers, who 
create the wealth of society.” But he had 
pointedly accepted invitations to talk with 
business leaders. After a civic luncheon- 
where the audience surprised itself by 
joining the band in a roaring, spontaneous 
rendition of The Star-Spangled Banner- 
Khrushchev was whisked to the town 
house of Multimillionaire W. Averell Har- 
riman. There Host Harriman, who had 
visited Khrushchev in Moscow, introduced 
him to 27 top U.S. industrialists, fin- 
anciers and educators, told Khrushchev 
bluntly that here was his chance to sam- 
ple the views of those held by Com- 
munists to be “the ruling circles.” As 
Khrushchev sank back in a big chair, the 
U.S. businessmen—notably Chase Man- 
hattan Bank Chairman John McCloy, 
General Dynamics Chairman Frank Pace 
and RCA Chairman David Sarnoff—as- 
sured him that they wanted nothing more 
than to give up profits from national 
defense contracts to concentrate on the 
growing civilian economy. They agreed 
afterward that they had not made a visi- 
ble dent in Khrushchev’s understanding 
of capitalism. To argue capitalism v. 
Communism ideology, said Khrushchev, 
was like “the deaf talking to the deaf.” 

"An Old Sparrow." U.S. Ambassador 
to the U.N. Henry Cabot Lodge, serving 
as Khrushchev’s escort, tried again that 
night at an Economic Club of New York 
dinner at the Waldorf. During Lodge's 
exposition of U.S, capitalism as “economic 
humanism” (see box), Khrushchev inter- 
rupted: “Only the grave can correct a 
hunchback!" And in his long, prepared 
speech, Khrushchev dangled the prospect 
of big profits before the businessmen if 
the U.S. would abandon its “obstinacy” 
and lift strategic trade restrictions. He got 
tangled up in language difficulties, lost his 
temper when he mistook grumbling over 
his long-windedness for derision of his 
own ideas. Khrushchev hurled back a 
proverb—“He who wants to have eggs 
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must put up with the hens’ cackle’—and 
then erupted during the question period 
with a line that discreet Translator Troya- 
novsky did not render into English: “You 
think you've got me lying on my back 
with my hands and feet in the air!” In 
the short-lived hubbub, Khrushchev fell 
back on his native Russian pride. “Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, “I am an old sparrow. 
You cannot muddle me by your cries. If 
there is no desire to listen to what I have 
to say, I can go. I come here not to beg 
but as a representative of a great people.” 
But at dinner’s end he had his temper 
under control, exited smiling, singing out 
“Do svidaniya | Goodbye Bi 

"| Have No Power." Khrushchev got a 
late start next morning. As a result his 
party rolled away from the Waldorf for a 
75-85-m.p.h., 1o0-mile motor run through 
the green hills and trim white farms of 
the Hudson River Valley country to lay 
a wreath on the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
grave at Hyde Park. There, Khrushchev 
said simply and routinely: “We came to 
pay homage to the memory of Roosevelt.” 

But the visit produced a strangely sig- 
nificant vignette. On hand to greet him 
and his smiling wife Nina was Mrs. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, longtime preacher of the 
proposition that tensions around the world 
can be relaxed. The day Khrushchev got 
to New York Mrs. F.D.R. had signed a 
friendly, full-page advertisement in the 
New York Times, with 56 others—weE 
SUPPORT PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S INVI- 
TATION TO PREMIER KHRUSHCHEY. But as 
Eleanor Roosevelt guided Khrushchev 
through the framed portraits, ship mod- 
els, bound volumes of past Roosevelt 
glories, she seemed to grow more and 
more perturbed; Khrushchev was paying 
little attention to her, seemed anxious to 
get away; he did not stop even to sip the 
coffee she had prepared. “One for the 
road,’ he grinned as he grabbed a seed 
roll from the table to munch on the way 
back to New York. 

Said she sadly, “This gentleman is inter- 
ested in power—and I have no power.” 

The K-Dud. Khrushchev had a couple 
other pro forma visits on the day's sched- 
ule. He chatted amiably for 22 minutes 
with New York’s Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller, who came to call at the Waldorf 
and delivered a little homily on the Bible 
and man’s faith in God, then posed for 
one of the liveliest pictures of the week. 
Khrushchev dutifully went to the top of 
the Empire State Building and got into a 
bootless argument over whether the view 
was as handsome in Moscow. Said Khru- 
shchev: “New York is a fine city, but I 
like Moscow best of all.” He led his en- 
tourage on a 35-mile-an-hour sweep 
through Wall Street and up Broadway— 
distinguished by two tiny trails of ticker 
tape fluttering out of a lonely window. 

The big item on Khrushchev’s schedule 
—and obviously the big, open failure of 
his first week abroad—was his disarma- 
ment speech to the United Nations, which 
turned out to be a fabulous dud (see 
ForeiGN News). That night, when he 
showed up in his dark suit for a United 
Nations dinner, Khrushchev seemed dis- 
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pirited and worn out. He proposed his 
toast listlessly and headed home at 10:25 
p.m. He had some of the bounce back 
next morning when he swept through 
Harlem on the way to Idlewild Airport 
for his flight west in an Air Force Boeing 
707 jet. Said he: “It seems that some 
provocative elements have a negative 
attitude toward us.”” But after all, these 
people were but “‘a few drops in the sea.” 
Getting back to mingling with the work- 
ers again, he said, would “make me feel 
like a fish in a mountain stream.” 
Unspoken Speech. Khrushchev’s big 
jet swept into Los Angeles International 
Airport 5 hr. 27 min. later, sat down 


bird-of-paradise flowers, sat beside Frank 
Sinatra, opposite Bob Hope and David 
Niven. Before them stretched a glittering 
panorama of jewels, dyed hair and sun- 
tans of a Hollywood movie colony so com- 
plete that even Eddie, Liz and Debbie 
were in the same room, Greek-born Spy- 
ros Skouras and Khrushchev got into a 
bumbling. emotional, unscheduled debaté 
about how each had risen from their poor- 
boy origins under their respective capital- 
ist and Communist ystems. Skouras 
scored the best line— ‘Your country is 
the greatest monopoly the world has ever 
known colossal’’—but Skouras’ 
needling of Khrushchev brought audience 









colossal 


Charles Hoff—N.Y. Daily News 


Lapres’ Day iN MANHATTAN* 
But always it was a prideful note of power. 


with a bounce. He padded down the 
bright aluminum ramp, his light-colored 
suit flapping, looked detached and almost 
dubious about leaving the plane. Los 
Angeles Mayor Norris Poulson stepped 
forward, handed out what was perhaps the 
briefest official greeting a U.S. city has 
ever given a visiting chief of state. Said 
Poulson: “We welcome you to Los 
Angeles, City of the Angels, the city where 
the impossible always happens.” Khru- 
shchev, who had the text of an arrival 
speech in his hand, gave it back to an 
aide, said little more than “Thank you.” 
There were no crowds: the welcome was 
set in a remote corner of the airport in 
front of a yawning North American Avia- 
tion Co. hangar. Nor were there crowds 
along Khrushchev’s route through the 
city: the route had not been published. 

Just before 1 p.m. Khrushchev’s motor- 
cade rolled up to the 2oth Century-Fox 
studio commissary (“Café de Paris”) in 
Beverly Hills. Khrushchev was welcomed 
by President Eric Johnston of the Motion 
Pictures Association, who had visited 
Khrushchev in Russia, and by 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox President Spyros Skouras. The 
Premier sat down for lunch between them. 
Mrs. Khrushchev, carrying a bouquet of 





cries of “Sit down,” “Shut up” and “Let 
him alone!” 

"| Cannot Find Words." In mid-meal 
Mrs. Khrushchev passed up a note to her 
husband informing him that there had 
been a change in schedule for that 
afternoon: the Khrushchevs were not 
going to be driven to Disneyland, as they 
had requested, because the city police 
could not guarantee their safety. Disney- 
land is in another county. The city police 
had added that nobody agreed with 
them more than Khrushchev’s own se- 
curity detail. 

Nikita Khrushchev, ruler of 200 million 
people, addressed himself to the Disney- 
land issue. his voice beginning to shake, 
but only slightly. “We have come to this 
town where lives the cream of American 
art,” said he. “And just imagine, I, a 
Premier, a Soviet representative, when I 
came here to this city, I was given a plan, 
a program of what I was to be shown and 
whom I was to meet here.” 

Khrushchev's face turned darker; he 


From left: Rada Khrushchev Adzhubei, Mrs. 
Nina Petrovna Khrushchev, Mrs, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Mrs. Robert Wagner, Mrs. Andrei Gro- 
myko, Julia Khrushchev Gonchar. 
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began to shake his head, clench his fists, 
pound the table, as the audience looked on 
in amazement. “But just now,” he said, 
“TI was told that I could not go to Disney- 
land. I asked: ‘Why not? What is it? 
Do you have  rocket-launching pads 
there? I do not know.’ And just listen, 
just listen to what I was told, to what 
reason I was told. We, which means the 
American authorities, cannot guarantee 
your security if you go there. 

“What is it? Is there an epidemic of 
cholera there or something? Or have 
gangsters taken hold of the place that can 
destroy me? Then what must I do? Com- 
mit suicide? That is the situation I am in 
—your guest. For me the situation is in- 
conceivable. I cannot find words to explain 
this to my people!” 

Reflected Heat. The Khrushchevs were 
led off after lunch to watch the shooting 
of Can-Can, Their hosts: Frank Sinatra 
and Shirley MacLaine. Shirley had barely 


shopping centers, housing developments, 
and the U.C.L.A. campus. Ambassador 
Lodge told Khrushchev that he could 
stop anywhere; Khrushchev, once again 
detached and dubious-looking, chose not 
to stop anywhere, hardly looked out of 
the windows of his closed car. That night 
at a civic dinner in the Ambassador Ho- 
tel, Khrushchev found himself once again 
beside Los Angeles’ Mayor Norris Poul- 
son. Poulson keynoted a speech in which 
he was supposed to be introducing Khru- 
shchey to an echo of Patrick Henry. 
“You shall not bury us,” he told Khru- 
shchev, “and we shall not bury you. But, 
if challenged, we shall fight to the death 
to preserve it.” 

“This Favorite Horse.’ Khrushchev 
wound up his prepared text on California 
weather, disarmament, how Los Angeles 
smog resembled the cold war, then looked 
at Mayor Poulson. “I want to ask you,” 
he said, “why did you mention that? Al- 





Louris JourpaAN, SHIRLEY MACLAINE, FRANK SINATRA & FRIEND 
The greatest monopoly was colossal, colossal. 


started the welcome speech she had learned 
in Russian before she became annoyed by 
the noises of the scene shifters. She said 
to them; “Could you do this later because 
this is awfully important to me?” And 
she said to Khrushchev & Co.: “I do hope 
you'll enjoy these parts of our picture 
Can-Can because we very much enjoy the 
Soviet artists you have sent to this coun- 
try.” After Frank introduced the song 
Live and Let Live, he said to Khrushchev: 
“It’s a marvelous idea.” And as he heard 
Frank talk, watched Shirley and the 
chorus girls upend, Khrushchev grinned. 
Going back over the Disneyland outburst. 
he said that the studio commissary had 
been hot, and he had been hot-headed 
and he even apologized for his words. 
When Kim Novak was ushered up to him, 
Khrushchev said to Kim: “You really 
wowed Mikoyan.” 

With Disneyland off limits, Khrushchev 
was driven behind police escort through 
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ready in the U.S. I have clarified that. I 
trust that even mayors read.” The crowd 
gave Khrushchev a laugh and a round 
of applause. “In our country,” Khru- 
shchey went on, “chairmen of councils 
who do not read the press risk not being 
re-elected.” The crowd gave Khrushchev 
another big hand; two-time Mayor Poul- 
son turned crimson. Then Khrushchev 
went on: “Ladies and gentlemen, you 
want to get up on this favorite horse 
of yours and proceed in the same old 
direction. If you want continuation of 
the arms race, then, very well, we ac- 
cept that challenge. And as for the out- 
put of our rockets, those are on the 
assembly line. 

“I am talking seriously because I have 
come here with serious intentions, and 
you try to reduce the matter to simply a 
joke. It is a question of war or peace 
between our countries, a question of the 
life or death of the people.” 


"| Can Go." The audience sat silent, 
as if stunned. “I have never in any of my 
addresses spoken or mentioned any rock- 
ets,” Khrushchev said, “but when I did 
so today I had no other way out. because 
it would seem that we have come here to 
beg you to eliminate the cold war be- 
cause we are afraid of you. If you think 
the cold war is profitable to you, then go 
ahead. Let us compete in the cold war. 
The question as it stands now is whether 
this meeting of minds with President 
Eisenhower will lead to the elimination 
of the cold war, or whether we will 
simply part. If you do not accept all this, 
I can go, and I don’t know when, if ever, 
another Russian Soviet Premier Minister 
will visit your country. 

“It is much better to live in peace than 
to live with loaded pistols.” 

The audience applauded, but 
shchey was not to be stopped. 

“The thought sometimes—the unpleas- 
ant thought sometimes creeps up on me 
here as to whether Khrushchev was not 
invited here to enable you to sort of rub 
him in your sauce and to show the might 
and strength of the U.S. so as to make 
him—so as to make him shake at the 
knees. If that is so, then if it took me 
about twelve hours to get here, I guess it 
will take no more than 104 hours to 
fly back. 

“IT am going to close,’ Khrushchev 
wound up. “I have tired you out. I be- 
lieve you suffered through my speech, but 
so was I made to suffer. I have such a 
nature that I do not want to remain in 
debt, and I do not want to be misunder- 
stood.” 

After one hour and 15 minutes on his 
feet at the Ambassador, after 1o hours in 
the City of the Angels, where the im- 
possible happens, after 65 days in a nation 
that was unimpressed by his show of 
power, on the eve of his crucial talks 
with President Eisenhower at Camp Da- 
vid, Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev was 
clearly not misunderstood. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
End of an Incident 


“In response to a request by the Ice- 
landic government,” the Defense Depart- 
ment last week removed Air Force Briga- 
dier General Gilbert Pritchard from his 
job as boss of the U.S. forces in Iceland. 
Pritchard was relieved from duty after 
Thor Thors, Iceland's Ambassador to the 
U.S., called on the State Department to 
talk over the latest “incident” to rag 
sensitive Icelandic tempers. Ambassador 
Thors put it plainly: Icelanders were hop- 
ping mad because a U.S. sentry forced two 
of their people to lie on wet ground at the 
NATO Airbase in Keflavik while he called 
a sergeant to check their credentials 
(Time, Sept. 21); Pritchard’s departure 
would help smooth things over. 

Pritchard, 44, a World War II fighter 
pilot and commander of the 49th Bomber 
Wing in Korea (Silver Star, D.F.C., Air 
Medal with twelve oak-leaf clusters), was 
assigned ‘to Iceland only two months ago, 
and was actually out of the country when 
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the latest blowup happened. Both State 
and Defense Departments agreed that he 
had done a good job on his short tour, 
that his personal competence was not in 
question, but that the overriding consider- 
ation was a happy Iceland, where U.S. 
troops and the somewhat diffident Ice- 
landers could get along together. More- 
over, with the Communists offering a chal- 
lenge in next October's Icelandic elections, 
State decided that General Pritchard was 
expendable. In turn, the Air Force handed 
him a juicy new assignment: commander 
of the New York Air Defense Sector. 


Return of the Expert 


If a little learning is a dangerous thing, 
a lot of it can also get a man into trouble. 
Specimen: handsome, polished Career 
Diplomat Charles Eustis Bohlen, 55, U.S. 
Ambassador to the Philippines. Tabbed 
back in 1929 to become a Russian expert, 
“Chip” Bohlen got to be so fluent in Rus- 
sian that he was picked to be Franklin 
Roosevelt's interpreter at the wartime 
meetings with Stalin. As a result, Bohlen 
had to carry around the never-quite- 
erasable mark of Yalta, and grievances 
about Yalta stirred strenuous Republican 
Opposition on Capitol Hill in 1953 when 
President Eisenhower named Bohlen Am- 
bassador to the U.S.S.R. 

In Moscow, Bohlen now and then felt 
it was his expert’s prerogative to differ 
sharply with Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, who once complained that there 
were two State Departments—his own 
and Bohlen’s. As soon as Bohlen’s stand- 
ard four-year tour was up in 1957, Dulles 
took him out of Moscow and sent him to 
Manila. After Dulles’ death, top State 
Department careermen urged Secretary of 
State Christian A, Herter to bring Chip 
Bohlen back into his special field of U.S.- 
Soviet relations. This week the State 
Department announced that Expert Boh- 
len had been named to head a new policy- 
planning staff that will advise Herter on 
cold-war diplomatic strategy. 


LABOR 
Closing In 


From two sides, the law closed in last 
week on Teamster Boss James Riddle 
Hoffa. Items: 

@ Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell 
made prompt use of the brand-new labor 
law to invoke the provision barring anyone 
convicted of a major crime from holding 
union office for five years after conviction. 
In a speech to an A.F.L.-C.L.O. conven- 
tion in San Francisco, Mitchell announced 
that he had ordered Hoffa to report within 
ten days on what his convict-studded un- 
ion is doing to comply with the provision. 
@ The Board of Monitors, set up by U.S. 
District Judge F. Dickinson Letts in early 
1958 to keep watch on Hoffa, requested 
Judge Letts to 1) order Hoffa to explain 
dubious Teamster bank deposits total- 
ing $675,000, and 2) oust him from the 
union presidency if the court finds that 
the bank dealings violated his trust. Big- 
gest of the questionable bank accounts: 
$500,000, stowed away for several years 
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in Orlando’s Florida National Bank, in 
a dormant account that earned not one 
cent in interest for the rank-and-file 
Teamsters to whom the money supposedly 
belongs. This $500,000 served as collateral 
for $500,000 in loans to a now-bankrupt 
Florida real estate venture, Sun Valley, 
Inc., in which Hofia held an option to buy 
a big chunk of stock. 


Citizen Beck 


If Jimmy Hoffa is ever crowbarred out 
of the driver’s seat of the Teamsters Un- 
ion, he need not fear for the future. Hof- 
fa’s predecessor, fat, easy-to-shove Dave 
Beck, faces trial on a charge of violating 
the Taft-Hartley Act and is sweating out 
appeals on convictions for income-tax 
evasion and grand larceny. But Seattle’s 
Citizen Beck is too busy making money 
and enjoying life to worry too much 
about his problems. 

Lawyer's fees and payment of debts 


Dave Beck at PLay 
M is for money, money and Mother. 


have cost him $750,000, Beck last week 
told Seattle Times veteran Labor Report- 
er Ed Guthman, “but my net worth is 
closer to $1,000,000 than it is to $300,- 
ooo.” Apart from his $50,000 annual pen- 
sion from the Teamsters, Beck’s income 
depends on a flourishing real estate bus- 
iness, which he conducts from the base- 
ment of the big, rambling Seattle home 
that he built with Teamster funds (later 
returned) and sold to the Teamsters Un- 
ion for $163,000 (“I get by fine and 
dandy there”). 

Beck's day begins at 6:45 a.m. He 
plunges his well-sueted body into his 
heated swimming pool, pounds through a 
breast stroke for 30 minutes, then turns 
to a little weight lifting and to pedaling 
on his stationary bicycle before breakfast. 
After that, it is work, work, work on 
some current real estate deal that invari- 
ably produces money, money, money. He 
has two cars at his disposal (a 1959 white 
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Thunderbird, a Continental Mark III), 
and in the evenings he sometimes watches 
movies on the CinemaScope screen in his 
basement. 

“If I had it to do all over again,” says 
Beck of his past, “the only thing different 
I would do would be to keep much better 
records.” Otherwise Dave Beck, going on 
66, stoutly protests that “I haven’t done 
a single, solitary thing wrong.” Adds he 
fervently: “May my dear mother not 
draw another breath if this isn’t so.” 

His mother is going on 91. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Up from Moscow 

For the first time Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon has swung into the lead over 
the Democrats’ hottest presidential con- 
tender, Massachusetts’ Senator Jack Ken- 
nedy, the Gallup poll reported last week. 
Riding a popularity wave after his trip 
to the Soviet Union, Nixon edged up 
on Kennedy thus: 


July August September 
(pre-Moscow) (post-Moscow) 
Nixon 39% 48% 51% 
Kennedy 61% 52% 49% 


Nixon’s greatest strength lies in the 
Midwest, where he won 54% of the 
sampling, against Kennedy's 46%. Only 
in the Democratic South did Nixon fail 
to poll a majority. Southerners gave 
Roman Catholic Kennedy a 54% to 46% 
edge. 

Against Adlai Stevenson, Nixon moved 
off the razor-edge majority into a more 
comfortable lead: 


July August September 
Nixon 44% 51% 54% 
Stevenson 56% 49% 46% 


Change of Heart? 


In Moscow last August, Vice President 
Richard Nixon went on record as approv- 
ing a trip to the U.S. by Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev. “On balance, I be- 
lieve that at some time Mr. Khrushchev 
should be invited to the United States,” 
Nixon told a press conference. “I think 
on such a visit, clearly apart from the 
discussions he would have with the Presi- 
dent on an official basis, the visit would 
serve other useful purposes. He would 
have a chance to see firsthand the United 
States." Nixon was already aware that 
such a visit was in the works: before he 
left for the Soviet Union, President Eisen- 
hower told him so. 

Last week in Chicago, Arizona's Senator 
Barry Goldwater, a close friend of Nixon's, 
told a different story. Addressing a con- 
vention of We the People, a conservative 
citizens’ organization, Goldwater said: 
“Let me tell you, Nixon is a conservative. 
He was as shocked as you were at the in- 
vitation to Khrushchev to come to this 
country.” Later, answering a question 
from the audience, Goldwater elaborated: 
“T can only relate what the Vice Presi- 
dent said to me. He said he was greatly 
surprised. He had no knowledge of the in- 
vitation. He was surprised and disappoint- 
ed the invitation had been made.” 
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DEFENSE 
Nickel Counter 


Of all the civilians who ever came to 
work in the five-ring circus of the Penta- 
gon, none was more roundly disliked as a 
matter of principle than handsome, brainy 
Wilfred James McNeil. The reason was 
understandable enough: McNeil, hand- 
picked in 1947 by Defense Secretary 
James Forrestal to be the new National 
Military Establishment’s first comptroller, 
had the job of supervising the drawing up 
and spending of the defense budget. He 
was the man who had to slice the budget- 
ary pie among the three services—each of 
which naturally wanted the biggest piece 
—and then explain and defend the budget 
before Congress, the Cabinet, and the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

Last week Wilfred McNeil, 58, bur- 
dened with the problem of supporting the 
five children (all under eight years old) of 
his Navy flyer son, who was killed recent- 
ly in a carrier crash (another son is an Air 
Force B-52 pilot), turned in his resigna- 
tion. Then he announced that in Novem- 
ber he will become president of Grace 
Line Inc. 

An Eye for Fat. It was a mark of his 
achievements, in the careful handling of 
no less than $375 billion, that Washing- 
ton and the Pentagon hated to see him go. 
Said New Hampshire's Senator Styles 
Bridges: “Wilfred McNeil literally has 
saved the taxpayers of America billions of 
dollars. And yet comparatively few peo- 
ple in this country have ever heard of 
him.” Wrote President Eisenhower last 
week to “Dear Mac’: “All America joins 
me in saying to you, well done!” 

In the days when the interservice fight- 
ing for dollars got bitter, McNeil, a re- 
serve World War II rear admiral (fiscal 
affairs), was accused of having a dark in- 
fluence over his bosses, of unfairly favor- 
ing the Navy over the other services. But 








PENTAGON'S MCNEIL 
There were figures that figured. 
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Associated Press 


AFTER THE ExpLosion AT Pork ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
There were reasons why he had to do it. 


over the years, Pentagon brass, as well as 
congressional committees, learned that he 
cut dispassionately wherever he thought 
he saw fat. And his best defense against 
any outcry was that he knew more about 
budgetary details than anybody else. 

By questioning almost every item that 
went through his office (“If it’s to cost a 
nickel, then the nickel must go through 
here’), Iowa-born Wilfred McNeil, who 
never finished high school, got the serv- 
ices to squeeze out hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year in savings. Example: 
after his “road agents” (field investiga- 
tors) found that airplane maintenance 
was improving, he told the Air Force to 
quit stocking 2.5 airplanes in spare parts 
for every operational plane, pared the 
figure to 1.1. 

A Nose for Starvation. He showed the 
breadth of his fiscal shrewdness when he 
returned the $6.6 million Vanguard pro- 
gram to the Navy and said: “Figure it out 
again. You're way too low. I think it will 
be over $100 million.’ Final cost of the 
trouble-trailed Vanguard program: $110 
million. 


Another Pentagon resignation in the 
making: Secretary of Defense Neil Mc- 
Elroy, who last May postponed his leave- 
taking after the death of Assistant Secre- 
tary Donald Quarles. McElroy, who spent 
much of his 27 months in office on far- 
ranging inspection tours, will make time 
to get just one more trip under his belt— 
to Alaska, Honolulu, the western Pacific 
and the Orient—before slipping back in 
late December to Procter & Gamble. 


TEXAS 
"That Man Has Dynamite” 


Classes had been going for a week at 
the Edgar Allen Poe elementary school in 
well-to-do south Houston. But the prin- 
cipal, Mrs. R, E. Doty, took it as a matter 
of course when a slight, pleasant man in 
sports shirt and slacks walked into the 
school lobby at 10 o'clock one morning 
last week and announced that he wanted 
to register his sandy-haired, seven-year- 


old, Dusty, in second grade, She was only 
mildly surprised when Paul Harold Or- 
geron, 47, said sheepishly that he had just 
come to town and did not know his ad- 
dress, did not even have Dusty’s report 
card or health certificate. He inquired 
persistently but politely about the loca- 
tion of the second-grade classrooms, then 
left quietly, promising to come back next 
day with the documents. 

A few minutes later, Paul Orgeron and 
Dusty walked together across the big, 
asphalt-topped playground behind the 
school, where 50 second-grade children, 
under the watchful eyes of a teacher, 
were playing “spat-'em.” Orgeron car- 
ried a newspaper-wrapped bundle and a 
suitcase. Dusty carried another suitcase. 
“Teacher!” called Orgeron. He walked up 
to Second-Grade Teacher Patricia John- 
son and said: “Call all your children 
up here!” 

The Doorbell. At first. Patricia Johnson 
thought that Orgeron was carrying “some- 
thing horribly obscene in that suitcase.” 
Wary, she tried to send him away. “He 
started babbling about the will of God, 
and he talked about power,” Teacher 
Johnson said later. “I shouted ‘Go back’ 
to the children and sent a little child to 
get Mrs. Doty. He was talking very rap- 
idly now. ‘Well, read this, and don't get 
excited,’ he said.” 

She began to read the painful scrawl: 
“Please do not get excite over this order 
I'm giving you. In this suitcase you see in 
my hand is fill to the top with high ex- 
plosive. I mean high high . . . I do not 
believe I can kill and not kill what is 
around me, and I mean my son will go 
too. . . Please do not make me push this 
button that all I have todo. . .” 

“Then,” says Miss Johnson, “he showed 
me the bottom of the suitcase. On it was 
a doorbell, just a regular little button, 
and he said when he set the suitcase on 
the ground it would press the button and 
it would blow up. He put the suitcase 
down with one end on the ground and the 
other end on the tip of his shoe so the 
button wouldn't touch the ground. I told 
the children to get back again. I sent a 
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second runner into the school. I thought 
maybe the first had been stopped in the 
hall for running.” 

Minutes later a corporal’s guard of 
teachers came toward Orgeron: Miss John- 
son backed off to lead most of her chil- 
dren toward the building. In the patio she 
saw School Custodian James Montgom- 
ery. “Mr, Montgomery.” she said, “that 
man has dynamite out there.” Orgeron 
shouted: “Stay away from here or I'll 
blow you to pieces!” At his side, still 
wordless, was Dusty. The rest of the 
schoolchildren had stopped their games 
and were watching. 

Custodian Montgomery lunged for Or- 
geron. Orgeron slipped his toe out. The 
suitcase fell. 

The Children. The shattering blast 
crunched through the yard with a roar. 
In that instant came the smell of powder 
and burning flesh. The explosion tore to 
bits the bodies of Dusty and two other 
children, a teacher, Custodian Montgom- 
ery and Paul Orgeron himself—six dead in 
all. Body fragments flew across the street 
to the roof of a two-story apartment 
house. Orgeron’s left hand—all that could 
be identified of the man—landed in a 
hedge 50 ft. away. Principal Doty lay in- 
jured on the ground, and 17 children, 
strewn near by, screamed in pain. A little 
boy writhed naked, his foot nearly blown 
off. “That mean old man!” he sobbed. 
“That mean old man! Will somebody get 
him? Will I need a crutch for my foot? 
Why did he have to do it?” 

Policemen asked the same question, 
soon discovered that Paul Harold Orgeron 
was an ex-convict and sometime tile layer, 
syphilitic, illiterate, and obsessed by dark 
fantasies of power and gods. He had been 
married, divorced, had remarried the same 
woman and been divorced again, He had 
cowed his daughter Zelda with abuse and 
with ugly accusations of promiscuity. He 
had fathered a son by his stepdaughter 
Betty Jean, who had run away in fear and 
shame. And in all the world—in some 
tormented way—he loved only the mem- 
ory of Betty Jean and their son Dusty. 


ARMED FORCES 
Old Pro Under Power 


O.K., Scott. Looks all right. Let’s try... 

Launch light on... 

O.K., here we go with the countdown 
Falak AFCO e+ 6 00:0 ONG <5. 


The B-52 pilot pressed a button. From 
its nest under the bomber’s right wing, the 
long, black, needle-nosed X-15 dropped 





Test Prrot CrossFieLp 
Daddy-O on the go. 


free at 38,000 ft. In its instrument- 
crammed cockpit at that instant, Test 
Pilot Scott Crossfield started his rocket 
engines and flashed ahead on the first 
powered flight of the experimental plane 
that is designed to take man to the edge 
of space. 

High over the sand-incrusted wasteland 
of California's Mojave Desert, the X-15 
soared, trailed by three Air Force F-100 
and F-104 chase planes. As he climbed 
under full power, Crossfield’s deep, even 
voice cut the air: 


Heading uphill at 33,000 feet. 

Roger. 

Looks good across the board |i.e., in- 
strument readings O.K.]. 

Roj. 

Mach Number One [about 640 knots] 
and climbing through 35 | 35,000 ft.]. 

Roj. 


Up, up he flew, checking the X-15’s 
behavior constantly with the control tow- 





er, the B-52 and his chase pilots (one of 
whom, Air Force Major Robert White 
will probably be selected to make the first 
X-15 test flight in space). When he lev- 
eled off at 50,000 ft., Pilot Crossfield 
called: 


There’s a little buffet or sound. I don’t 
know what it is. 


Moments later: 


The noise I get is my head touching and 
getting these vibrations through the wind- 
shield. 


After three minutes of power, the X- 
15's fuel burned out. The plane had ex- 
ceeded a speed of 1,200 knots. Crossfield’s 
voice tightened and his breathing came 
labored on the air as he maneuvered 
through a 3-g turn. Then he flew through 
a big triangle, settled into a long glide 
toward his landing field at Rogers Dry 
Lake on Edwards Air Force Base. Hover- 
ing close behind him, Chase Pilot Bob 
White called: 


Nice and easy, Daddy. You're showing 
two-ten [210 knots]. Very fine... very 
good... very good... Real nice. 


Responded Crossfield nonchalantly, as 
he towched the runway on his skid gear: 


I’m an old pro, Daddy-O, 


Explained Old Pro (37) Crossfield later: 
the flight was simply a test of the X-15’s 
systems. “We didn’t try to get any per- 
formance out of it—although it performed 
slightly better than expected.” Ahead: 
still more tests under power, and, perhaps 
next year, the first trip of the X-15 into 
black space. 














Associated Press 


LANDING OF THE X-15 IN RoGers Dry Lake, CALIF. 
"Nice and easy, Daddy... Very fine ... very good ... very good .. . Real nice." 
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KHRUSHCHEV SPEAKING AT 
Taking the world for a 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
The Old Songs 


Whatever else he might say or do dur- 
ing his U.S. visit. Nikita Khrushchev 
would never quite undo the damage he did 
himself at the U.N. last week. 

Khrushchev had tipped his hand early 
in the week by remarking in Washington 
that he would have important proposals 
to make at the U.N. on disarmament, 
“the burning issue of our day.’’ Out to 
make their own cases first, U.S. Secretary 
of State Christian Herter and British For- 
eign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd hastened to 
put before the U.N. General Assembly 
fresh proposals for “controlling the arms 
race to prevent it from exploding into 
nuclear conflict.” But the Western ploy 
failed—simply because no one had antici- 
pated just how fantastic Khrushchev’s 
proposals would be. 

Nothing but Cops. While 1,200 report- 
ers and cameramen, and delegates of 81 
nations,* listened in silence, Khrushchev 
reviewed the cold war for 45 minutes, 
showing no real signs of give on anything 
from West Berlin to Laos. Then he paused 
dramatically and asked: “What does the 
Soviet government An audible 
rustle of anticipation ran through the hall. 

The essence of our proposal,” said Khru- 
shchev is that over a period of 
years all states should 
disarmament, and no longer 
means of waging war. This that 
land armies, navies and air shall 
cease to exist; that general staffs and war 
ministries shall be abolished; that mili- 





propose? " 


four 
effect complete 
have 
means 


forces 


any 


* Nationalist China boycotted the session. 
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tary educational establishments shall be 
closed. 

He went on in phrases that bore the 
marks of long polishing in Moscow offices 
military bases on foreign soil should be 
abolished: all atomic and hydrogen 
bombs should be destroyed and their fur- 
ther production terminated military 
rockets should be “liquidated” and rock- 
ets used only for transportation. Each 
would be left with “only strictly 
limited contingents of police with small 
arms” for maintaining internal order. 

Hints from a Realist. Was there a 
faintly familiar ring about all this? Khru- 
shchev himself implicitly admitted that 
he had only refurbished an old Soviet 
plan for total disarmament that Russia’s 
late Maxim Litvinoff first proposed in 
1927. Ignoring a far more incisive criti- 
cism of the Litvinoff plan box) 
Khrushchey claimed that its opponents 
used to say that Russia put forward such 
proposals because it was weak; now, “such 
talk is manifestly preposterous.” 

At this point, Khrushchev shifted gears. 
“We are realists in politics.” he said. 
Then, all but conceding that his call for 
complete disarmament was a pure propa- 
ganda maneuver without the slightest hope 
of adoption, he brought forth an alterna- 
tive scheme: Plan B. From the first words 
Plaa B sounded familiar, too. It was, in 
fact, the same Soviet medley of old tunes 
that had been tootled out at every dis- 
armament meeting since 1955. Items 
@ An atom-free zone in Central Europe 
to be accompanied ideally by the simul- 
taneous reduction of conventional 
in the area. 

@ Withdrawal of all foreign troops and 
liquidation of all foreign bases in Europe 
west of Russia. 

@ A nonaggression pact between NATO 
and the Communist Warsaw Treaty states. 
@ An agreement aimed at preventing sur- 
prise attacks. 

Laughter in the Gallery. The response 
in the U.N. hall to Khrushchev’s oratori- 
cal whopper was stunned silence, broken 


state 


(see 


forces 


THE BEAR’S PLAN 


| EPLYING to Soviet 
Commissar Maxim 


Foreign 
Litvinoft’s 
proposal of ‘total and general dis- 
armament” at the 
World Disarmament Conference 
Spanish Delegate Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga recited “the fable about the 
animals 


1932 Geneva 


disarmament conference 

When the animals had gathered 
the lion looked at the eagle and said 
gravely: ‘We must abolish talons. 
The tiger looked at the elephant 
and said: ‘We must abolish tusks. 
The elephant looked back at the 
tiger and said: ‘We must abolish 
claws and jaws. 

“Thus each animal in turn pro- 
posed the abolition of the weapons 
he did not have, until at last the 
bear rose up and said in tones of 
sweet reasonableness: ‘Comrades, 
let us abolish everything—every- 
thing but the great universal em- 
brace.’ ” 





once or 
from 


twice by incredulous laughter 
the press gallery. And this came 
close to summarizing unspoken official re- 
action throughout the West. For diplo- 
matic reasons, no one wanted to 
right out and say “nonsense,” but the fact 
remained that Nikita’s demand for total 
disarmament was so absurd and impracti- 
cal as to be insulting. It paid no more 
than token heed to the all-important 
Western insistence that any disarmament 
agreement is meaningless and dangerous 
without an ironclad control system. It ig- 
nored the self-evident fact that no totali- 
tarian government, whether in Latin 
America, Eastern Europe, the Middle 
East or Asia, would freely consent to dis- 
mantle the military forces on which its 
power rested.” 


come 
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Listening to a blast-o 
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off of crude cynicism. 
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A grandstand play, capitalizing merci- 
lessly on the lurking fear of nuclear holo- 
caust, Khrushchev’s brash maneuver 
might win him some propaganda advan- 
tage with plain people around the world. 
And some U.S. officials continued to argue 
that Khrushchev genuinely wants some 
measure of disarmament, which would 
permit him to switch military manpower 
and funds into raising Soviet living stand- 
ards. But in blasting off so crudely from 
his U.N. launching pad, Nikita had dis- 
played a brute cynicism that repelled 
responsible statesmen everywhere. “It 
sounds so easy,”’ said an Asian delegate 
to the U.N. “I think he must take us 
for morons.” 


FRANCE 
The Watershed 


As the moment neared, Frenchmen ev- 
erywhere were tense with anticipation. In 
Algiers, settlers gathered around TV sets 
at home or sipped anisette at bars and 
cafés, waiting for the broadcast. From 
five minutes to 8 onward, the television 
cameras focused on a clock with a large 
second hand counting off the time down 
to 8 sharp. Then, at last, an announcer 
intoned, “16th September, 1959. Elysée 
Palace. General de Gaulle, President of 
the Republic and of the Community, ad- 
dresses the nation.” 

On glowing screens in France and Alge- 
ria appeared tall, grave Charles de Gaulle, 
seated at his desk, ready to disclose to 
France and the world his plan to end the 
savage, five-year-old Algerian war. His 
words, ringing with purpose, marked a 


watershed in French history: “I deem it 
necessary that recourse to self-determina- 
tion be here and now proclaimed.” 

Fateful Choices. No other French 
leader had ever dared to offer the 9,000,- 
ooo Algerians what Charles de Gaulle was 
holding forth to them: a free choice to 
decide their own future political status, 
even to secede peacefully from France if 
that was what they wanted, Algerians, 
said De Gaulle, could opt for 1) inde- 
pendence, 2) complete political and eco- 
nomic integration with France, or 3) home 
rule under France’s wing (see box). 

It was clear that De Gaulle detested 
the first alternative, considered the second 
impfactical. His own preference, he made 
plain, was the third alternative—self- 
government of a type similar to that 
now operating in the twelve nations of 
France’s new African Community. But 
even this would not come until the fight- 
ing was over: Algerians, proclaimed De 
Gaulle, would make their decision in elec- 
tions to be held “at the latest four years 
after the actual restoration of peace; that 
is to say, once a situation has been estab- 
lished in which not more than 200 people 
a year lose their lives, either in ambushes 
or isolated attacks.” (The Algerian war's 
1959 toll so far according to French fig- 
ures: 20,000 dead in battle, 1,613 killed 
by terrorists. ) 

The Vanishing Specter. When De 
Gaulle had finished, France was swept 
by a vast wave of relief that finally some- 
one had pointed the way to an end of 
the bloody rebellion that has cost France 
$5 billion, kept 500,000 young Frenchmen 
under arms in Algeria and badly strained 


the fabric of NATO. The Communist and 
fascist fringes hurled insults at the Presi- 
dent, but the great French middle, both 
liberal and conservative, overwhelmingly 
supported and applauded the bold initia- 
tive. And the dread specter of right-wing 
revolt all but vanished even in Algeria 
itself, where diehard French ultras had 
warned, on the eve of De Gaulle’s state- 
ment, that “hundreds of thousands of 
Europeans and Moslems” would “take to 
the maquis” if self-determination was of- 
fered to Algeria. 

The police were ready, and so was the 
army, which some extremists had hoped 
would fight the new plan, “The army is 
in league with no political party,” an- 
nounced a military spokesman. “It is 
100% behind its leader, General de 
Gaulle.” As De Gaulle spoke, heavy 
guards surrounded public buildings, and 
the troops were kept in their barracks 
ready for trouble. None came, except for 
the man who drove futilely along Algiers’ 
main street tooting three short and two 
long blasts on his horn, the code for AL- 
GE-RIE FRAN-CAISE, war cry of the 
ultras, 

The Seventh Playback. How soon, 
perhaps even whether, De Gaulle’s pro- 
posals could be realized depended in large 
measure on the leaders of Algeria's rebel 
F.L.N. Gathered in Tunis, the ministers 
of the F.L.N.’s shadow government tape- 
recorded the speech, played it back seven 
times, then debated its terms most of 
the night. At first, they dismissed the 
proposals as “negative”; they had noted 
1) De Gaulle’s contemptuous refusal to 
negotiate with them, and 2) his implied 


DE GAULLE SPEAKS TO ALGERIA: 


N the name of France and of the Republic, by virtue 
of the power granted to me by the Constitution to con- 


they saw fit throughout the 
territory of the Republic; in 


sult its citizens—and if God lets me live and the people 
listen to me—I pledge myself to ask the Algerians in their 
twelve departments what, when all is said and done, they 
wish to be... 

As for the date of the vote, I will fix it in due course— 
at the latest, four years after the actual restoration of peace 
. . » The ensuing period of time will be devoted to resuming 
normal existence, to emptying the camps and prisons, to 
permitting the return of exiles, to restoring the free play of 
individual and public liberties and to enabling the popula- 
tion to become fully aware of what is at stake ... But 
what will this political destiny finally be? 

Either—secession, in which some believe they will find 
independence. France would then leave the Algerians, who 
had expressed their wish to become separated from it... 
I am convinced personally that such an outcome would be 
incredible and disastrous. Algeria being what it is at the 
present time, and the world what we know it to be, secession 
would carry in its wake the most appalling poverty, frightful 
political chaos, and, soon after, the warlike dictatorship 
of the Communists. But this devil must be exorcised, and 
by the Algerians themselves. 

Or else—complete integration with France . . . Algerians 
would benefit as regards salaries, social security, education 
and vocational training, from all measures provided for in 
Metropolitan France; they would live and work wherever 
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other words, they would... 
become part and parcel of 
the French people, who would 
then, in effect, spread from 
Dunkirk to Tamanrasset. 

Or else—government of Al- 
gerians by Algerians, backed 
up by French help and in close 
relationship with France as re- 
gards economy, education, de- 
fense and foreign relations ... 

I proclaim that [the rebel 
leaders] will have the same place as all others—no more, 
no less—the hearing, the share, the place granted them by 
the votes of the citizens. Why then should the odious strife 
and fratricidal murders that are still drenching the Algerian 
soil with blood continue, unless they be the work of a 
group of ambitious agitators determined to establish by 
brute force and terror their totalitarian dictatorship? 

The future of Algeria rests with the Algerians, not as 
thrust upon them by knife and machine gun, but according 
to the will which they will express legitimately through 
universal suffrage. With them, and for them, France will 
see to it that their choice is free. 

I intend to address myself personally to the task ... 
The decision is taken. The contest is worthy of France. 


AGIP 
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warning that if Algerians opt for seces- 
sion, their country might be partitioned 
to assure France continued control of the 
oil-rich Sahara and to protect the rights 
of French Algerians and Moslems still 
loyal to France. 

But Tunisia’s President Habib Bour- 
guiba stepped in to press for cooperation. 
He argued that F.L.N.’s best chance of 
surviving as a major force would be 
through a display of moderation, urged 
that F.L.N. accept the gamble, agree to 
dissolve its provisional government and 
return to Algeria to reorganize as a le- 
gitimate political party. 

F.L.N. President Ferhat Abbas was in- 
terested, but other rebel chieftains argued 
that the French could not be trusted 
to make good on De Gaulle’s promises. 
Bourguiba's reply: they could, given guar- 
antees that Algeria's election would be 
supervised by the U.N.. that De Gaulle 
would meet F.L.N. leaders to discuss a 
cease-fire, and that France would release 
imprisoned rebels and promise no repris- 
als once a cease-fire becomes effective. 

The Beginning of Hope. While the 
rebels debated, most of the rest of the 
world cheered. From Madagascar, south- 
ernmost state in the French African Com- 
munity, Premier Philibert Tsiranana de- 
clared: “There is no longer any reason for 
the war to go on in Algeria.” In London 
a Foreign Office expert glowed: “To any- 
one who has been involved with the Alge- 
rian problem, this is almost miraculous.” 

Whether all this enthusiasm would be 
enough to win the day for France in the 
forthcoming U.N. debate on Algeria, no 
one yet knew. Most Arab nations echoed 
Cairo radio’s snarl: “We don’t have four 
years to spare.” And even the U.S. State 
Department was unwilling to commit 
itself flatly to support France in the U.N. 
until the French government offered fur- 
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DON'T LET LABOUR 


ther information on how it proposed to 
achieve the degree of peace in Algeria that 
De Gaulle has specified. 

But, for all that, De Gaulle’s imagina- 
tive proposals for the first time offered 
the world real reason to hope that the 
seemingly interminable struggle, which a 
year ago drove France itself to the verge 
of civil war, might be almost over. In 
Washington, Dwight Eisenhower spoke 
for millions in the Western world when 
he declared: “I am greatly encouraged 
by General de Gaulle’s courageous and 
statesmanlike declaration . . . It is a plan 
that I think is worthy of General de 
Gaulle’s efforts.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Under Way 


In a flourish of ceremony and senti- 
ment, Britain’s 41st Parliament* last week 
held its final session. Wigged and white- 
ruffied, the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod summoned M.P.s to hear Queen 
Elizabeth's dissolution speech. Less than 
an hour later, the Queen’s writs went out 
to 630 parliamentary constituencies, and 
Britain’s 1959 election campaign was offi- 
cially under way. 

Already both of Britain's major parties 
were flexing their muscles for the march 
to the polls on Oct. 8. With the im- 
memorial piety of the ins, Tory Party 
Chairman Lord Hailsham earnestly pro- 
claimed: “I repudiate mudslinging and 
hope that neither party will indulge in it.” 
Dutifully echoing this sentiment, Labor 
Party Leader Hugh Gaitskell nonetheless 
could not resist the opportunity for a gibe 
at Hailshaiw. “Any repentant sinner,” said 
Gaitskell, “is always welcome.” 


* Since Britain’s 1801 union with Ireland, from 
which the present counting system dates. 





RUIN IT! 


As events were 


"The Envy Tactic." 
quick to prove. one man ’s mudslinging is 
another man’s honest examination of the 
issues. Launching Labor’s manifesto, Brit- 
ain Belongs to You, at a televised press 
conference, Gaitskell confirmed Tory pre- 
dictions that Labor's campaign weapon 


would be “the envy tactic,”’ although Gait- 
skell obviously did not use the term. The 
ordinary Briton may be better off these 
days, conceded the Labor manifesto, but 
“the contrast between the extremes of 
wealth and poverty is sharper now” than 
when the Conservatives took power eight 
years ago. To remedy this state of affairs 
—the existence of which foreign observers 
frankly doubt—the Labor manifesto de- 
manded an end to “the businessman's ex- 
pense-account racket,” called for a tax on 
capital gains and measures to block loop- 
holes in the inheritance-tax laws. 

Obviously convinced that there is no 
longer any electoral mileage in nationali- 
zation of industry, Labor's planners said 
almost in passing that they would rena- 
tionalize steel and road transport (dena- 
tionalized by the Tories since 1951), and 
let it go at that. But Gaitskell obviously 
hoped to make big campaign capital of 
Labor’s promise of an immediate 20% 
boost in old-age pensions, and other wel- 
fare benefits, all to be paid for by “planned 
expansion” that would also get Britain 
back into “the race for higher productivi- 
ty among industrial nations.” 

"Obsolete or Obsolescent.” Gaitskell’s 
lavish promises promptly evoked an out- 
raged reply from Tory Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Derick Heathcot Amory. The 
Labor program, said Heathcot Amory, is 
“irresponsible,” could only result in “huge 
increase of public expenditure, sharp rise 
in taxation, and a return to inflation with 
severe danger to our balance of payments.” 

Fact was, however, that the Tories were 
showing themselves scarcely less socialist 
than the Socialists. Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan opened his personal campaign 
for re-election in the London suburb of 
Bromley with a slashing attack on Labor’s 
“obsolete or obsolescent’’ economic poli- 
cies, and the Tory manifesto ringingly de- 
clared that “at the very forefront of our 
program we place a strong pound, expand- 
ing trade, and [labor-management | uni- 
ty.” But the basic theme of the Tory cam- 
paign was “Don't let Labor spoil it,’ 
which in practice seemed to be a boast 
that the Conservatives had demonstrated 
they could give Britain a bigger and better- 
managed welfare state than the Laborites. 
Among the Tory Party’s campaign pledges 
of government-bought welfare: new homes 
for a million Britons, doubled outlay for 
national health, a boost in old-age pen- 
sions, a big sports program for youth. 

The Common-Room Vote. Macmillan 
had called for a Conservative victory to 
give him authority to “go to the summit 
conference” this winter. But some pundits 
argued that Labor’s clear intention of at- 
tacking Macmillan as “a man of violence,” 
responsible for the Suez fiasco, the Cyprus 
bloodshed, and the African concentration 
camps, was sure to give Labor the edge in 
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foreign policy—particularly with the in- 
tellectual “senior common room” vote in 
the universities. Presumably, however, 
Britain’s dons had nowhere to go but to 
the struggling Liberal Party, and Liberal 
Leader Jo Grimond himself. opening his 
party’s campaign in London, honestly con- 
ceded that it looked like another Tory 
victory. Undaunted, Laborites noted with 
determined cheerfulness that Old Moore's 
Almanack, which had accurately predicted 
a long, dry summer for 1959, also pre- 
dicted “a general election set for October 
which Labor will win.” 


A Mind on Trial 


Outside London's famed Old Bailey last 
week, Britons by the hundreds queued up 
hopefully for gallery seats. Inside the ven- 
erable courthouse, facing a jury on terms 
unprecedented in the long annals of Eng- 
lish law, sat a slim, stolid, German-born 
Canadian immigrant named Gunther Fritz 
Podola. 

The Podola case began last July 13, 
when Podola, 30, allegedly shot and killed 
a London cop who was trying to question 
him about a shakedown charge. Cornered 
three days later in his shabby South Ken- 
sington room, Podola was brought out to 
a police car looking considerably the worse 
for wear. Two policemen were half drag- 
ging him by the arms, and a third walked 
just ahead as if to keep him from pitching 
forward. His head was covered with a 
sack. 

In both Parliament and the press there 
was an immediate outcry. “What action 
is being taken against the people who beat 
Podola unconscious?” shouted Laborite 
Reginald Paget in the House of Commons. 
Hard-bitten Fleet Street reporters chipped 
in to pay for Podola’s defense. But when 
the time came for Podola’s trial last 
week, it was neither police brutality nor 
ordinary insanity at the time of the crime 
that was offered as Podola’s defense. In- 
stead, Defense Counsel Frederick Lawton, 
Q.C., argued that “a very, very severe 
fright,” possibly triggered by the events 
of Podola’s arrest, had “brought about his 
loss of memory.” 

“Trembling & Twitching.”” Thereupon 
the case turned into a pre-trial jury hear- 
ing to decide whether Podola had actually 
lost his memory and so was unfit to plead 
guilty or not guilty of murder. Detective 
Albert Chambers, 6 ft. and 230 lbs., testi- 
fied that to arrest Podola, he “charged 
|the door} with all my strength,” and 
crashed Podola to the floor, falling ‘full 
length on top of him.” When Podola re- 
covered consciousness, said Chambers, he 
had “a peculiar trembling and shaking 
and twitching” in his whole body. 

At the Chelsea police station later, con- 
tinued Chambers, Podola “looked very 
pitiful. His behavior was odd.” Police 
Surgeon John Shanahan testified that 
when he examined Podola then, “it was 
impossible to make contact with him.” 
Other police doctors told how Podola grad- 
ually began to recover, and even to volun- 
teer remembered bits, e¢.g., a memory pic- 
ture of a woman called Ruth, and a child 
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called Micky he believed was theirs. Not- 
ing signs of Podola’s “withdrawal,” one 
doctor said that Podola “liked to keep 
near the wall when he moved along the 
corridor.” “It is an accepted thing that 
distinguished scholars like to walk near the 
wall,” observed Mr. Justice Davies. “Dr. 
Johnson did it all his life,” volunteered 
Counsel Lawton amid laughter, “going 
along touching doorposts down Fleet 
Street.” 

When Podola himself was called to give 
evidence, he still had traces of a black 
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GUNTHER PODOLA 
With a controversial forgettery. 


eye, but he looked calm, perfectly at 
ease, rather detached. In guttural tones, 
he answered questions as if the answers 
bore no relation to his own fate. “Do you 
know,” asked Prosecuting Counsel Max- 
well Turner, leaning forward with heavy 
jowls jutting out, “what is the punish- 
ment for capital murder in England?” Re- 
plied Podola indifferently: “They told me 
in prison. Either you get off or”—he let 
his hand swing down from the elbow— 
“it will be hanging.” And never once was 
Podola trapped into an admission of mem- 
ory. Asked to explain a witness’ report 
that he had remarked that both English 
and French were spoken in Montreal 
shops. he answered impatiently: “I don’t 
know how I know that. I just know it.” 
La Belle Indifférence. For the defense, 
Harley Street Neurologist Colin Edwards 
testified that Podola’s patchy knowledge 
was in no way inconsistent with genuine 
loss of memory, and that only a man with 
a specialist's knowledge of rarely seen 
symptoms could fake Podola’s act. Podola, 
he said, was “normally sane with the ex- 
ception of memory loss,”’ was suffering 
from “hysterical amnesia,’ a condition 
which can be characterized by “uncon- 
scious suppression” of particular memo- 
ries “due to emotional causes.’’ Might 
this unconscious suppression “clear up 
next week?” asked Mr. Justice Davies. 
“I think not, my lord,” replied Dr. Ed- 


wards. “That must depend, I think, on 
how the loss of memory or regaining his 
memory is likely to affect his fate.” 

If Podola’s were a case of schizophrenia, 
said Edwards, he would have been 100% 
indifferent to everything and everybody. 
But the “Selective” fashion in which Po- 
dola could recall certain things from the 
past tended to confirm that he suffered 
only from hysterical amnesia. Podola, Ed- 
wards argued, was in the grip of what 
psychiatrists call la belle indifférence—a 
“couldn’t-care-less attitude about some 
things but not all things.”” As an example, 
Edwards pointed to the gesture—‘abso- 
lutely incredible in a man with emotional 
awareness”—with which Podola had al- 
luded to the possibility of hanging. 

At week’s end the Crown called Dr. 
Francis Busby, senior medical officer at 
Brixton Prison, who pronounced Podola’s 
amnesia “definitely not genuine,” and in- 
sisted that if Podola’s memory really had 
vanished he could not have played chess 
and vingt-et-un with his guards without 
first being shown how. Podola, he said, had 
“deceived” Edwards and other doctors who 
held that he was not fit to be tried. 

This week, after further testimony, Po- 
dola’s twelve jurors, battered by diamet- 
rically opposed medical opinion, must make 
up their minds whether he is capable of 
participating in his own defense. If they 
decide that he is, he will go forward to a 
trial that could end in his execution. If 
not, for the first time in British history, 
a man will escape the law’s clutches on 
the ground that he has forgotten the 
crime charged against him. 


LAOS 


Welcome in Beauty 

In their own fashion, Laotians last week 
gave a red-carpet welcome to the fact- 
finding subcommittee sent by the U.N. 
Security Council to determine formally 
whether Laos is a victim of foreign Com- 
munist aggression. There were no military 
bands, no spotless guard of honor, no 
protocol-wise assemblage of local diplo- 
mats. Instead, hundreds of lissome girls 
wearing flowing silk scarves and brilliant 
sarongs trimmed with gold appeared at 
the airport bearing silver bowls of flowers. 
It was the traditional Laotian “welcome 
in beauty,” which requires that the wisest 
and most beautiful girls of a village greet 
an important stranger by kneeling along 
the path and offering him flowers. 

Somewhat bemused by all this, the 17 
U.N. representatives accepted their flowers 
and settled down in Vientiane’s decrepit 
Settha Palace Hotel and the firetrap Som- 
boun Hotel, emptied for the occasion of 
its usual tenants—dancing girls and pros- 
titutes. By general admission, the task 
before the fact-finders was roughly like 
trying to plow the sea. 

Words & Deeds. Early in the week Mos- 
cow had made a plain bid to undercut the 
U.N. subcommittee by proposing that the 
nine nations that attended the 1954 Gene- 
va Conference on Indo-China should meet 
again and revive the three-power (India, 
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Poland, Canada) International Control 
Commission for Laos. The U.S., recalling 
that the Laos government itself 16 months 
ago refused to tolerate the Control Com- 
mission's interference any longer, rejected 
the Soviet proposal, recommended instead 
“the cessation of Communist intervention 
and subversion” in Laos. Backing up its 
words with deeds, the U.S. continued 
to pour into Vientiane light military 
equipment and civilian instructors, in- 
cluding hastily demobilized Army Signal 
Corps men; by week’s end the U.S. 
population of Laos (about 600) was dou- 
ble what it had been two months ago. 

But convinced as the U.S. might be, 
there remained great doubt that the U.N. 
fact-finders would be able to document 
the charge of intervention in Laos to the 
satisfaction of the world’s Foreign Offices, 
not a few of which would much prefer not 
to know what Peking and Communist 
North Viet Nam are up to in Laos. The 
chairman of the U.N. party, Japan's Shi- 
nichi Shibusawa, promised that the sub- 
committee would “go wherever it had to” 

thus quashing earlier reports that the 
investigators would not stir out of Vien- 
tiane into the mysterious northern jun- 
gles where the Communist attacks are 
concentrated. And a Laotian government 
spokesman proudly announced the cap- 
ture of six or seven enemy soldiers alleged 
to be North Vietnamese regulars. But, 
under questioning, Laotian officials con- 
ceded that at least some of the prisoners 
were Vietnamese deserters who may never 
have been involved in the Laotian fighting. 

Advance & Withdrawal. In Vientiane 
late in the week Laos’ harried Premier 
Phoui Sananikone told Trae Correspond- 
ent Paul Hurmuses: “It has been a week 
since our army has made contact with the 
Viet Minh, and our commander in the 
north now says that they have withdrawn 
to North Viet Nam... . It’s obvious that 
the Viet Minh will not jeopardize their 
position while the subcommittee is in 
Laos.” But Phoui insisted that “if the 
subcommittee travels to the villages of 
Muong Son and Muong Het, they will 
find ample evidence of Viet Minh pres- 
ence. These two villages were under the 
control of Viet Minh in uniform, and the 
villagers were massed daily for propagan- 
da lectures.” 

What if the U.N. Security Council was 
not persuaded by such evidence? Said 
Phoui: “That is an eventuality I don’t 
like to think about. If it occurred, we 
would ask the General Assembly to send 
permanent observers to Laos. And if this 
appeal failed, well, we would be obliged 
to call upon SEATO.” 


RED CHINA 


Fall Housecleaning 

Like a seismograph recording an earth- 
quake in trackless ocean depths, Radio 
Peking last week revealed a major up- 
heaval in the government of Red China. 
In the greatest purge in four years, some 
25 vice ministers and other senior officials 
were fired from their jobs. The causes of 
the shake-up, though not divulged by Pe- 
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MINISTER LIN 


After the great leap forward... 


king, seemed clear: the humiliating failure 
of “the great leap forward,” the enforced 
revision of phony production statistics 
(Tre, Sept. 7), popular antipathy to the 
vaunted rural communes, and growing 
strain between Red China’s Communist 
Party and army. 

Most important casualty of the purge 
was Defense Minister Peng Teh-huai, 58, 
a tough-minded, nearly illiterate soldier's 
soldier who fought United Nations forces 
to a standstill in Korea. Peng’s replace- 
ment: Marshal Lin Piao, 51, a graduate 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s Whampoa Military 
Academy and a Communist since 1927. 
Gaunt, balding, intelligent, Lin Piao com- 
manded the Red forces that cut to pieces 
the best U.S.-trained Nationalist divisions 
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in Manchuria in the late ‘40s, was Pe- 
king’s first choice to command Chinese 
“volunteers” in Korea, but was soon hos- 
pitalized—whether from wounds or tuber- 
culosis, Western intelligence services have 
never been sure—and replaced by Peng. 

Despite his outstanding performance as 
Lin’s successor in Korea, hard-boiled Peng 
Teh-huai’s rigid sense of discipline long 
ago got him into trouble with the com- 
missars, notably China's No, 2 man, Liu 
Shao-chi, who raked him over the coals 
for reducing his junior officers to ‘‘inef- 
fective yes men.” Best guess as to the 
reason for Peng’s ouster last week is that 
he has been too vocal in his resentment of 
Peking’s decision late last year to put his 
army to work building dams, raising pigs 
and harvesting crops. 

Lin, while no less a soldiér than Peng, 
can be expected to hew to the party line 
more closely. And to help him stamp out 
any disaffection in the army, he will have 
the help of a new chief of staff: Peking’s 
No. 1 policeman, Lo Jui-ching, who is 
infamous for inventing the ‘deviation of 
boundless magnanimity,” i.e., being too 
soft on counter-revolutionaries. 

Except for Peng Teh-huai, most of last 
week's casualties were second-level offi- 
cials of the Foreign Office and other non- 
military departments. Their crime seems 
to have been “rightist opportunism,” Com- 
munist jargon for those who argued that 
Red China’s economic leap forward should 
be executed in slower and more orderly 
fashion. Though Peking is now grudgingly 
“tidying up the communes,” discarding 
the wasteful backyard pig iron furnaces 
and giving its weary and befuddled popu- 
lation something of a breathing spell, it 
cannot admit failure. Neither can Red 
China’s top leaders, still apparently un- 
affected by the purge, tolerate having men 
about them able to say, “I told you so.” 


JAPAN 
Mister Japan 


As he surveyed the blue Pacific from 
his villa in the resort town of Atami last 
week, Japan’s Premier Nobusuke Kishi 
had an ache in his stomach (“Probably an 
off-color shrimp”), but he had joy in his 
heart. A year ago, Kishi’s control over his 
faction-ridden Liberal Democratic Party 
was shaky and his popularity with Japan’s 
masses at an alltime low. Last week his 
control over his cohorts was clear and 
undisputed, and his stock with the public 
soaring. “Today,” said a Western diplo- 
mat, “Kishi is Mister Japan.” 

Best measure of able Premier Kishi’s 
growing strength lay in the confusion dis- 
played by Japan’s opposition Socialist 
Party, which flirts with Communism, 
seeks to promote Japanese ties with Red 
China, and hotly opposes Kishi’s efforts 
to refurbish Japan’s mutual defense pact 
with the U.S. Buffeted by three crushing 
local and national election defeats in the 
past 16 months, the Socialists gathered 
last week under huge red flags in Tokyo's 
Nine Steps Hall, to debate the reasons 
for their fading popularity and to patch 
up party squabbles. But after five days 
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of noisy fist shaking, they were more 
divided than ever. 

Trouble began when left-wing leaders 
of Sohyo, the General Council of Japanese 
Labor Unions, tried to pin the blame for 
the party losses on a right-wing faction 
accused of criticizing the Socialist cam- 
paign against the U.S. security treaty and 
of “opposing the description of the So- 
cialist Party as a class party.” The right- 
wingers, led by veteran 68-year-old Sue- 
hiro Nishio, who has the support of more 
than a third of the Socialist members of 
the lower house of the Diet. promptly 
walked out of the hall, agreed to return 
only on condition that the left wing stop 
pushing its pro-Communist foreign policy 
and “class party” domestic line. 

A major Socialist split had been 
averted, but the discord, which was there 
for all to see, would make it easier for 
Kishi to sell the public on his proposed 
new pact with the U.S.; in fact, according 
to the pollsters, a surprising 63% of the 
people were now in favor of his treaty 
proposals. 


IRAQ 
The Colonel's Mistake 


At 3:30 one afternoon last week Bagh- 
dad radio once again went on the air with 
the Arab world’s most arresting radio 
show: the proceedings of Iraq’s notorious 
People’s Court. First came 3) minutes 
of whooping and hollering by the Red- 
paid claque that dominated the crowd in 
the courtroom. Then Communist-lining 
Colonel Fadhil Abbas Mahdawi, the 
court’s presiding judge, wandered through 
20 minutes of invective against the lead- 
ers of Nasser’s U.A.R. (“gangsters and 
robbers”) and praise for Iraq's President 
Abdul Karim Kassem (“leader of the 
whole Arab nation”). At last, airily dis- 
missing a defense counsel's request to be 
allowed to make a final plea to the court, 
Mahdawi got down to business, passed 
death sentences on able Brigadier Nad- 
hem Tabakchali and three other Iraqi 
army officers accused of participating in 
last March’s Mosul revolt against Kassem. 

Tall, athletic Nadhem Tabakchali, one 
of the Iraqi army’s most distinguished 
officers, was in command of all Iraqi 
troops in the Mosul area at the time of 
the rising. Dismayed by the unrest and 
drift toward Communism that have 
plagued Iraq since the July 1958 revo- 
lution against British-backed strongman 
Nuri as-Said, Tabakchali had almost cer- 
tainly been involved in plans for a general 
army uprising against Kassem. But when 
the local commander in Mosul impetu- 
ously jumped the gun, Tabakchali hesi- 
tated fatally, then pulled back. 

Guilty as he might be, Tabakchali had 
nonetheless won the sympathy of the 
whole Arab world. Throughout his trial, 
Egypt’s Kassem-hating press and radio 
had hailed him and his fellow defendants 
as martyrs. In a more practical effort to 
help, Nasser’s intelligence network fort- 
night ago bloodily disposed of a double 
agent who had been scheduled to testify 
against Tabakchali (Tre, Sept. 21). And 
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in Iraq itself, Tabakchali’s dignified con- 
duct during the trial had won him an 
outspoken following, inspired for the first 
time unabashed criticism of Kassem in 
Baghdad. 

Four days after Tabakchali’s convic- 
tion came news that he and 18 other 
Iraqi officers involved in the Mosul revolt 
had been executed by a firing squad. Four 
anti-Communist civilians condemned by 
Mahdawi’s court were hanged the same 
day. But the Tabakchali trial had seem- 
ingly shaken at last Kassem’s faith in 
Colonel Mahdawi and his court as useful 
propaganda instruments. The same broad- 
cast that told of Tabakchali’s execution 
announced that Mahdawi had left for a 
six-week trip to Peking. And after that, 
reported Baghdad's insiders, he would 
move on to Russia for medical treatment 
for another two months or so. 





Edo Koenig—Black Star 
West Germany's Heuss & Liipke 
There's a first time for everything. 


WEST GERMANY 
Presidents Without Precedent 


In Bonn last week scholarly, white- 
haired Professor Theodor Heuss, 75, 
stepped down after serving his constitu- 
tional limit of two five-year terms in the 
largely honorific office of President of 
West Germany. By so doing, he added a 
page to German history: never before 
had the German people witnessed the 
spectacle of an elected chief of state 
peaceably surrendering power to his duly 
elected successor.* 

At a televised joint session of Parlia- 
ment, scholarly, white-haired Dr. Hein- 
rich Liibke, 64, onetime West German 
Agriculture Minister and Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer’s hand-picked choice (Tre, 
June 29 et seg.), was sworn in as Heuss's 


* Germany’s pre-World War II Presidents, 
Friedrich Ebert and Field Marshal Paul von 
Hindenburg, died in Office, Hitler, who did not 
call himself President, but was, perished in his 
Berlin bunker. 


successor. There was no pomp or strut 
about the transfer ceremony; 106 of 
Parliament’s 564 vacationing members did 
not even bother to attend, and govern- 
ment employees had to be recruited to 
fill the empty seats so that TV audiences 
would not be scandalized by the absences. 
“Silly and arrogant,” boomed well-loved 
“Papa” Heuss when the German Institute 
for Men’s Fashion complained that he 
had prescribed “dark suit” rather than 
“white tie’ for the inaugural reception 
that followed the telecast. “I have ad- 
vised Dr. Liibke not to knuckle down 
to the dictatorship of associations, no 
matter who they are.” 


POLAND 
Life of the Party 


In the lands behind the Iron Curtain, 
membership in the Communist Party is 
meant to be a signal honor, a reward for 
extraordinary services on a tractor, special 
zeal on a lathe, or talent and diligence 
at street-corner rallies. But in Warsaw 
last week, the rulers of Communist Po- 
land were grimly facing up to the fact 
that to all but a handful of their subjects 
party membership had come to be noth- 
ing but a chore. On a recent journey 
through the Polish countryside, a Western 
traveler found that in village after village 
party headquarters had vanished, closed 
up for lack of members. Explained one 
peasant: “You can't be a party member 
and expect your neighbors to trust you.” 

Fortnight ago, in desperation, Polish 
Communist Boss Wladyslaw Gomulka in- 
troduced a new tactic to beef up the 
party in rural areas. Since offers of good 
jobs, high salaries. and softer living had 
not succeeded in winning new rural mem- 
bers, Gomulka decreed that Communist 
workers who commute from villages to 
town factories would have their member- 
ships transferred to the village party list 
to give a “psychological boost” to scat- 
tered country members and make others 
“Jess hesitant” to join. 

Trouble with this maneuver was that 
even in the industrial towns party mem- 
bers have become increasingly apathetic. 
Of the 20,000 Polish Communists whose 
party records include an official repri- 
mand, only 5,000 have bothered to obtain 
the vindication that the party has offered 
them. In the largest factory in Lodz, no 
new candidate for party membership has 
been recruited for two years. And in the 
town of Ziebice, only 30 of 300 party 
members showed up at a meeting to 
choose a new party secretary—and none 
would take the job. 

Harking back nostalgically to the good 
old days when party activists worked 
seven days a week and scarcely found 
time to eat or sleep, the provincial paper 
Gazeta Robotnicza blamed the Ziebice 
fiasco on the fact that Ziebice’s Com- 
munists were unwilling to accept respon- 
sibility. “We might as well say why,” 
mused the paper unhappily. ‘A number of 
our activists have come to like the petty- 
bourgeois way of life. They want nothing 
else but to be left in peace.” 
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PUERTO RICO 
Statehood Tree 


Governor Luis Mufoz Marin likes to 
think that Puerto Rico’s commonwealth 
relationship to the U.S. is “like a tree; it 
may grow, but not into any other kind of 
tree.” Last week the signs were that, de- 
spite Mufoz Marin’s eloquent opposition, 
the kind of tree into which the common- 
wealth will one day grow is statehood. 

Mufioz has an author's pride in com- 
monwealth, which since 1952 has given 
Puerto Rico (pop. 2.400.000) local self- 
government plus exemption from Federal 
income taxes. He fears that statehood 
would be fatal both to the Hispanic cul- 
ture he prizes and to Operation Bootstrap, 
an industrialization program fostered by 
tax abatement. But with the entry of 
Alaska and Hawaii into the Union, Mu- 
hoz had to give way to growing statehood 
sentiment, some of it within his own Pop- 
ular Democratic Party. 

First he proposed a plebiscite to choose 
between statehood, commonwealth and in- 
dependence. This idea died when the op- 
position Statehood Party, which is the 
island branch of the mainland’s Republi- 
can Party, would not buy his condition 
that the vote settle the question ‘once 
and for all.” Last week, after what one 
associate called “quite an emotional 
wrench,” Munoz threw his support behind 
a new idea: a proposal to Congress that 
when per-capita income in Puerto Rico 
equals that of the poorest state ( Missis- 
sippi’s $1,053 v. Puerto Rico's $480), Con- 
gress will consider Puerto Rico’s tax struc- 
ture and give the islanders a chance to 
vote on their “basic terms of association” 
with the U.S. 

If postwar growth rates remain con- 
stant, Puerto Rico will catch Montana 
(whose growth rate is the slowest in the 
nation) in 1991, Mississippi in 1996. 
Statehooders, who are willing to pay the 
penalty of increased taxes in return for an 
end to what they call “second-class citi- 
zenship,” find that too long to wait, talk 
of statehood within ten years or sooner. 
To them, Governor Mufioz Marin’s politi- 
cal timetable is less significant than his 
reluctant admission that the tide for state- 
hood is running strong. 


VENEZUELA 


Pillsbury's Best in Maracaibo 

On the hot, wind-lashed shore of Lake 
Maracaibo last week, ground was broken 
for a new, $3,000,000 flour mill. Most of 
the Venezuelans who watched would have 
needed only one guess, if they did not 
know already, at the name of the man 
responsible for building the mill (jointly 
with Minneapolis’ Pillsbury Co.). He is 
Eugenio Mendoza Goiticoa, 52, a ranking 
example of the new, still small and largely 
unsung breed of Latin American indus- 
trialists who believe not only in good 
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Joseph Fabry 
INDUSTRIALIST MENDOZA 


New breed. 


profit, but in productive private industry, 
well-treated, self-respecting labor, and— 
even more notable—in philanthropy. 
Out of the spotlight. because Vene- 
zuela’s oil boom has spurred attention- 
getting public works, Mendoza has been 
on the rise since he quit high school at 
17 (“I was too much in a hurry’’) to go 
to work as an office boy. At 28, he owned 
a thriving construction import business, 
and his interests were gushing out like 
Venezuela’s oil. He expanded into a 3,000- 
acre dairy farm, three cement plants 
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New climate. 


(which produce half the national supply), 
pulp and paper products, insurance, a 
paint factory, a giant finance company. 
As he prospered, Mendoza took care of 
his own: as early as 1933 his workers 
were collecting on incentive plans and 
sharing company profits. Many employees 
now share annual profits equal to eleven 
months’ salary. He has financed joo low- 
cost workers’ houses, built a marina for 
his Pertigalete cement-plant employees. 

In 1940 Mendoza built the Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital in Caracas, supported 
it for months out of his own pocket. 
Other philanthropic works: five schools, 
scholarships and agricultural research. Re- 
cently, he promoted $6,000,000 in private 
capital to finance a low-cost housing 
project for poor Venezuelans. Mendoza 
served as a civilian member of the revo- 
lutionary junta that ousted Dictator Mar- 
cos Pérez Jiménez. but resigned in dismay 
four days after Vice President Richard 
Nixon was mobbed (Tre, May 26, 1958). 
“He is,’ says one high government official, 
“the first case of a Venezuelan capitalist 
with the modern mentality.” 


CANADA 
Heir to Le Chef 


Quebec Strongman Maurice Duplessis 
lay buried less than a week, but already 
the government of French Canada was 
taking on the easier, more tolerant atti- 
tude of Premier Paul Sauvé, 52, the long- 
time Duplessis lieutenant who was hand- 
picked by Le Chef to succeed. COMPLETE- 
LY NEW CLIMATE IN QUEBEC, headlined 
Montreal’s Duplessis-hating Le Devoir. 

Sauvé was first elected to the Quebec 
legislature in 1930, taking a seat his father 
had held since 1907. In the 1944 election 
he piled up a record majority from 3,000 
miles away in Normandy—where he was 
a lieutenant colonel in Les Fusiliers Mont- 
Royal. He made his reputation as the 
super-efficient minister of social welfare 
and youth. He is a natty bon vivant who 
made a million on the stock market. 

In his first acts in office, Sauvé took 
steps to consolidate himself as the new 
Chef, eying his Union Nationale party’s 
first big test in expected elections next 
spring. From the treasury he sprang $16.5 
million to build old couples’ homes and 
aid 63 private high across the 
province. (Twenty of the schools never 
had received grants before because Du- 
plessis enigmatically decided to ignore 
them.) Affably, Paul Sauvé set out to woo 
Quebec newsmen, who often feuded with 
Duplessis. He named a press attaché “so 
the public can quickly be informed.” And 
he quickly began to use his talent for del- 
egating authority and work, much in con- 
trast to his predecessor. Summed up Le 
Devoir: “Under Duplessis, there were 20, 
ministers looking at one man hard at 
work; today, there is one man looking at 
20 ministers hard at work.” 
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LIFE OR DEATH? 


No mechanical man will ever replace the superb 
skills and the humanitarian services of our physi- 
cians, who bring to us the best medical care in the 
world today. 

Can you imagine a mechanical doctor bandaging 
a wound skillfully and gently...or a mechanical 
nurse comforting a lonely child in the hospital ? 

There can be no mechanical substitutes for these 


warm and wonderful skills and services that hasten 
recovery ...and often make the difference between 
life and death. 

To be sure, the cost of these scientific skills has 
increased. Yet, in the last two decades over-all 
living costs have soared more than 104.8 percent... 
while physicians’ fees have risen only 83.9 percent.* 


*Bureau of Labor Statistics and American Medical Association 
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A tourist got off a plane in Port-au- 
Prince, told immigration officials he was 
Miles Gaham, 35, a dentist from Omaha. 
The Haitians looked right past his white 
cap, tight woolen shirt, dark glasses and 
absurd phony mustache, said: “Welcome, 
Marlon Brando.” The actor had brought 
along a pretty Eurasian girl, who said her 
name was Timy Van Nga; occupation: 
student. In a U-drive-it Volkswagen, the 
two demonstrated the close relationship 
between love and Haiti, thrill-riding the 
island’s mountain curves, dancing to voo- 
doo drums at the nightclub Bacoulou. By 
week’s end, when the lady and Brando 
had been off together for six days, U.S. 
gossip mills still knew nothing about it. 
But an understudy was filling the star 
role in Broadway's The World of Susie 
Wong, and the show's agent said that 
lush, Sino-French France Nuyen was va- 
cationing “on the coast.’ 

Konrad Adenauer caught his toe in a 
rabbit hole, banged his knee, limped home 
to Germany from a vacation in Italy, and 
appeared before a meeting of the Chris- 
tian Democrat parliamentary group lean- 
ing on a cane. “Gentlemen,” said the 
bunny-bugged Chancellor, “I did not fall 
on my head. Remember this in case you 
hear something else.” 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer signed a new 
film star: Light Heavyweight Champion 
Archie Moore. whose craft in the ring 
has kept him on top of the fight game 
for years, whose craft on a raft got him 
successfully through a screen test for the 
role of Jim, the runaway slave, in The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 





Since the death of Auto Racer Mike 
Hawthorn in an ordinary accident on an 
ordinary road last winter, Britain's fast- 
est, most expert drivers have pretty much 
throttled down out on the highway, with 
one exception; Countess Attlee, 63, wife 
of and longtime driver for former Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee. Last week 
Lady Attlee, whose cool daring behind the 
wheel gave newsmen a run for their copy 





London Daily Express 
Eart & Countess ATTLEE 
Cool but luckless at Danger Junction. 
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Prince Cuarves & Princess ANNI 
Brow and bonny at the Games. 


during election campaigns, had a bit of 
bad luck, cracked a collarbone in a colli- 
sion at a North London crossroads known 
as “Danger Junction.” It was her fifth 
crash in four years. 

Rounding out their first full week as 
man and diva, Aristotle Onassis and 
Maria Callas stayed quietly on the Onas- 
sis superyacht, anchored off the Greek 
coast, until the soprano decided she was 
having a “sentimental crisis.” Off she flew 
on Onassis’ lumbering DC-4 to give a 
concert in Bilbao, Spain. Sang Callas: 
“Unexpected things have happened, and 
the only remedy is to rise above them.” 
To the disappointment of her Spanish 
audience, she barely managed to rise 
above middle C, moved one critic to 
write: “The Bilbao public demonstrated 
perfect manners in not showing greater 
disgust.” Then it was back to her sailor- 
man, who was having something of a 
crisis himself. “All the fuss’ over his 
choice of a traveling companion, groaned 
Onassis, was threatening to wreck his 
marriage (Wife Tina had gone to New 
York, reportedly to see her lawyer). Ma- 
ria and I—We love each other, but in 
God’s name there is nothing of a sexual 
nature.” Would he replace Callas’ hus- 
band, Giovanni Meneghini, as the so- 
prano’s manager? “No,” said the humble 
Midas. “My place is in the audience in 
a third-class seat. I am a mariner.’’ With 
that, the sly, grizzled sea dog sailed off 
with his companion on a ten-day cruise 
through the islands of the Aegean. 

In Manhattan to see his grandchildren, 
Harry S. Truman took note of the Um- 
brella Man, Dracula, and the rest of New 
York’s juvenile delinquents, thought he 
knew the real trouble. “Spare the rod 


and spoil the child is what we've been 
doing for two generations,” said old- 
fashioned Harry. “The peach-tree switch 
and mother’s slipper are the best things 
in the world to make a kid behave.’ Had 
he felt either? Grinned Truman: “Both.” 

In Braemar, Scotland, Britain's Prince 
Charles and Princess Anne dressed the 
part of wee royal Scots, looked appro- 
priately braw and bonny, as they watched 
the Highland Games. 

On a Roman film set, Actress Rita 
Gam had a visitor. “At last here’s a man 
I can ask to my apartment without mak- 
ing my husband the least bit jealous,” 
said Rita, in a statement not exactly cal- 
culated to flatter big (a gefilte 1984 lbs.), 
bagel-eyed Harry Golden, 57, bestselling 
author (Only in America, For 2¢ Plain) 
and publisher of the Carolina Israelite. 
Back in Manhattan, Rita’s husband, 
Viking Press Executive Tom Guinzburg, 
tossed in his own 2¢, said: “We're all 
good Israelis.” 

Britain’s "Erb (for Herbert) Morri- 
son, 71, could “not sleep for worrying,” 
finally decided not to stand for Parlia- 
ment after 27 years in the House of 
Commons, But Socialist Morrison would 
not have to leave Westminster after all. 
As Parliament dissolved, Queen Eliza- 
beth's dissolution honors list awarded 
a lifetime peerage to the London bobby’s 
son who became wartime Home Secre- 
tary, later Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary in the postwar Labor 
government. The new lord had no idea 
what new name he would choose. “I'll 
still be the same Herbie Morrison.” 

Monaco’s palace journal carried a spe- 
cial proclamation: In the event of the 
death of Prince Rainier III, “the regency 
belongs fully to” Princess Grace, who 
would rule until her son Albert reaches 
his 21st birthday. If Princess Grace were 
to remarry, she would default the regency 
to a four-man state council. 


Looking for all the world like the win- 
ning and losing candidates for president 
of the Garden Club, Hollywood Colum- 





Bernie Abramson 
LoveLta Parsons & HEppDA Hopper 
Winner and loser at the Garden Club? 
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A CONVERSATION 
THAT HELPED ME 
EARN $11,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


While lunching at the Athletic Club, I 
overheard two men talking about how 
to get ahead. “I read The Wall Street 
Journal,” said one. “So do I!” exclaimed 
the other. They looked like smart busi- 
nessmen, and so I said to myself, “I’m 





going to subscribe.” 

That happened several years ago. I 
was earning $100 a weck at the time. I 
sent for a subscription to The Wall Street 
Journal. I have been reading that re- 
markable newspaper ever since. It has 
certainly helped me get ahead. Last year 
my income increased to $11,000 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
1 wonderiul aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the [ The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. TM 9-28 
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nists Hedda Hopper (beaming) and 
Louella Parsons (scowling) turned up 
at a party, stood for a rare photograph. 
All summer long the Japanese imperial 
household refused to budge from the 
cautious communiqué that Crown Prin- 
cess Michiko was “believed to be in a 
felicitous condition.” Last week the im- 
perial household finally confirmed the 
good news. A royal baby is due late this 
winter, and Michiko will soon be wearing 
the foot-wide, multipleated maternity belt 
that all Japanese women don on the first 
Day of the Dog in the fifth month of 
pregnancy.* Meanwhile, she improved 
her French and English, studied callig- 
raphy and wrote poems, made tradition- 
breaking plans to raise her own baby; 
from the age of three weeks her husband, 
Crown Prince Akihito, seldom saw his 
parents, was raised in a separate palace. 
Aweigh from the Pentagon, Admiral 
Arleigh (“31-Knot”) Burke. who re- 
cently started an unprecedented third 
two-year term as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, spent two days in Mexico, partici- 
pated in the celebration of Mexico's In- 
dependence Day, received the Mexican 
navy s Decoration of Special Merit. 
Her white satin dress was so tight that 
Geneviave could not make a graceful 
exit. Road-showing in Cole Porter's 
Can-Can in Toronto, the French singer- 
comedienne of Jack Paar’s TV program 
had to negotiate a ramp leading out of 
the tent-theater, arranged to be carried 
by another member of the cast. With 
Geneviéve in his arms, the fellow tripped 
and her right leg was fractured in two 
places. With an attractive 15-week tour 
in the offing, the show folded. 
Completing her commemorative visit 
to the Hudson Valley (Trae, Sept. 21), 
The Netherlands’ pretty Princess Beatrix 
became an honorary citizen of Brooklyn,t 
moved on upriver to visit West Point and 
Vassar College, stayed a night at Hyde 
Park as the guest of Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. There, she boarded Laurance 
Rockefeller’s yacht Dauntless tor a cruise 
to Albany, led what was locally reported 
as “the greatest parade in upstate his- 
tory” celebrating her arrival, and spent 
the weekend with Governor and Mrs. 
Nelson Rockefeller. Among the week’s 
souvenirs: ten boxes of apples, a jar of 
sweet corn, and (from the U.S. Military 
Academy) a cadet captain, 6 ft. tall, in 
full-dress uniform with silver saber. Sad- 
ly, the cadet captain was made of wax. 


By the Japanese zodiac, days run in cycles 
of twelve, each with a different symbol. The 
Day of the Dog is favored for pregnancy belts, 
because dogs are supposed to give birth easily. 
Worn as an undergarment wrapped around the 
abdomen, the belt provides warmth and helps 
hold the child in position 


+ Thus fostering a disk jockey’s joke. Cracked 
NBC's Al (“Jazzbo”) Collins So I ups and 
offers her a cigarette. ‘Oh, no,’ says she, ‘I’m 
a Brooklyn girl.” ‘Well, in that case,’ says I, 
have a cigar.’ 
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MEDICINE 





Move at Stanford Med 

Ever since Stanford University began 
teaching medicine in rgo09, its students 
have led an academic double life. At the 
university campus in Palo Alto, they 
learned anatomy, biochemistry, microbi- 
ology and physiology. At the 237-bed San 
Francisco Stanford Hospital on Clay and 
Webster Streets, 35 miles away, they stud- 
ied pharmacology and pathology. did their 
clinical work under a topflight, largely 
volunteer staff of local physicians and 
surgeons, long rated as one of the best in 
the country. 

Last week in Palo Alto, amid the pomp 
of an academic convocation, President 
J. E. Wallace Sterling dedicated Stan- 
ford’s handsome new $21 million medical 





Joern Gerdts 
Dean ALWAY 


center (complete with 434-bed hospital), 
designed by Manhattan Architect Edward 
D. Stone (Tre, March 31, 1958). For 
the university’s med students, who can 
now fulfill their degree requirements with- 
out commuting to another campus, the 
center is an unqualified blessing. But in 
San Francisco medical circles, the center 
is an object of much discussion and no 
little concern, 

Direct Methods. At the hub of the 
argument is Stanford’s new dean of the 
School of Medicine, Pediatrician Robert 
Alway, 54, a hard-driving administrator 
whose passionate interest is to improve his 
school. He is also a man of tough, direct 
methods. When he was chosen as dean 
last year, med-school department heads 
submitted their resignations as a matter 
of course. Customarily, the new dean re- 
fuses. Not Alway. 

On the theory that Stanford had been 
weakened by too much scholastic inbreed- 
ing (i.e., some department heads and pro- 
fessors had simply floated to the top on 
the strength of longevity), Alway had 
gone scouting for new blood, and he 
quickly hired a dazzling array of new men 
for top jobs, e¢.g., Pediatrician Norman 
Kretchmer from Cornell, Nobel Prizewin- 
ning Geneticist Joshua Lederberg from the 
University of Wisconsin, Biochemist Ar- 
thur Kornberg (along with several mem- 
bers of Kornberg's department) from 
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Washington University of St. Louis. So 
far, Alway has replaced three department 
chiefs, created a new department (genet- 
ics), added eleven new full professors. 
The men who were replaced were un- 
derstandably bitter, and none more so 
than the staff of the old San Francisco 
hospital. Stanford will support the hospi- 
tal only for another year while staff mem- 
bers try to find a charitable organization 
interested in keeping it open. After that, 
the hospital is on its own. Its 162 fulltime 
staffers and its 520 part-time volunteer 
clinicians (most of whom have sizable city 
practices) must either move or commute 
to Palo Alto or lose their Stanford affilia- 
tion. The upshot: when classes open at 
the university next week, 75% of the 
hospital’s clinical staff will be new, and 


Shield, insurance company indemnity 
plans, or a special group-practice plan 
with a contracted pool of doctors. Sched- 
uled to go into effect July 1, 1960, the 
new program will cost $222 million annu- 
ally, to be shared in most cases on a 
fifty-fifty basis by the Government and 
individual civil servants. 

@ The dangers of pregnancy for women 
over 40 have been greatly exaggerated, 
says Obstetrician Albert L. Higdon of 
Teaneck, N.J. Before a Canadian meeting 
of obstetricians and gynecologists, he re- 
ported that studies of 21,000 mothers in- 
dicate that childbirth presents only slight- 
ly greater risks to a woman of 4o than to 
one of 20. The older women bore only a 
slightly higher percentage of Mongoloid 
children, suffered no more difficult deliv- 
eries, had an average mortality rate. 

@ Live-polio-virus vaccines, in wide use 
outside the U.S., are still not really safe 





STANFORD MEDICAL CENTER 
Out with the old, in with the new. 


some doctors feel that the talent available 
in the suburbs is no match for what Stan- 
ford has left behind in San Francisco. 

Five Years of Study. Stanford dis- 
agrees that there will be any drop in quali- 
ty, points out that under its new curricu- 
lum it will need much less help from vol- 
unteer clinicians. Inspired by the program 
undertaken seven years ago by Cleve- 
land’s Western Reserve University (Time, 
July 2, 1956), the Stanford curriculum 
has been completely rebuilt to “humanize” 
the doctor by spreading his studies over 
five years instead of four, teaching him 
more about the patient as a whole and 
less about medical specialties, at least at 
the start. Med-school freshmen will be- 
gin with wide-ranging courses that relate 
basic medical disciplines. And as the 
students advance toward their doctorates, 
the proliferation of specialized courses 
will be cut down, allowing them to spend 
about one-fourth of their time in the 
sciences, humanities and other fields allied 
to their major study. 


Capsules 

@ On President Eisenhower's desk for sig- 
nature this week: a bill providing the 
largest company health-insurance program 
in the country. Eligible: 2,000,000 federal 
employees and their families, who may 
choose just about any kind of medical 
plan they want, either Blue Cross-Blue 


for general use as a public-health measure, 
says Baylor University’s Dr. Joseph Mel- 
nick after a study of such vaccines. Mel- 
nick told the fifth Congress of Biological 
Standardization in Jerusalem that, while 
there have been relatively few cases of 
paralytic polio among those vaccinated 
with live-virus vaccines, some of the virus 
strains, after they pass through the human 
body, become more virulent. It is possible 
that contact with virus-infected excre- 
ment could spread polio to unvaccinated 
persons. His recommendation: until the 
stability of the virus can be fully deter- 
mined, live-virus vaccine use should be 
limited to small test groups that can be 
isolated for 30 to 4o days. 

@ For more than twelve years, Boston 
Multimillionaire Joseph P. Kennedy, one- 
time (1937-40) U.S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James's, has contributed 
heavily (at least $12 million) to research 
in mental retardation. Last week he made 
another gift. The Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. 
Memorial Foundation (named for a naval 
aviator son who was killed in World 
War II) announced a $1,000,000 donation 
to Massachusetts General Hospital to set 
up and maintain a laboratory for research 
in diseases of the nervous system in in- 
fants and children. Principal neurological 
symptoms to be studied: mental retarda- 
tion, cerebral palsy and epilepsy, which 
afflict some 7,000,000 people in the U.S. 
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Corn yields 
something 


for everybody 


...and commercial banks 
help finance its many uses 


Whether you wander the uplands in 
autumn or stay close to city streets, you 
can count as many blessings from corn 
as an eating ear has kernels. 

Breakfast food to jet plane fuel, corn 
in its natural state, and corn-plus-chem- 
istry create a fuller life for you. 

And commercial banks do their part 
to make it so. 

Loans from banks help farmers seed, 
tend and harvest corn. Loans help pri- 
vate companies process each season’s 
yield into food and grain... by-products 
and synthetics. And frequently it’s a 
bank loan that puts up the cash for ma- 
chinery that transforms common corn 
into golden new products. 

As the leading lender to business and 
industry, The Chase Manhattan Bank 
of New York is proud of commercial 
banking’s contribution to agricultural 
and industrial progress. 
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MUSIC 
The New Diaghilev 


“We in America.” explained Choreog- 
rapher Jerome Robbins. “dress, eat, 
think, talk and walk differently from any 
other people. We also dance differently.” 
Just how differently, London balletgoers 
learned last week with a shock of excite- 
ment and surprise. To British eyes, Rob- 
bins’ Ballets: U.S.A., in town for a one- 
week run, was the most rousing explosion 
of music and movement to hit Piccadilly 
since World War II. 

Robbins’ young troupe (average age: 
24) reached London midway in a four- 
month State Department-sponsored tour 
of Europe and Israel; so far, the troupe 
has attracted capacity crowds everywhere 
from Salzburg to Athens. Fortnight ago, 
performing without costumes or sets (lost 
in a plane crash), Robbins & Co. proved 
to be the hit of the Edinburgh Festival. 
Most of the program at both Edinburgh 
and London's Piccadilly Theatre was orig- 
inally devised for last year’s Spoleto Festi- 
val. Included last week were N.Y. Export, 
Op. Jazz, a deadpan exercise in which 
knees break, shoulders shrug in a serpen- 
tine evocation of youthful loneliness; The 
Concert, Robbins’ acidulous spoof of the 
classical ballet; Moves, an abstract ballet 
without musical accompaniment; and A/ft- 
ernoon of a Faun, Robbins’ coolly lyrical 
dissection of Debussy. 

lo most critics, Op. Jazz was the high 
point of the evening. “The hottest, cool- 
est orgy I have experienced!” cried the 
Sunday Times reviewer. As for the pro- 
gram as a whole, the Daily Express found 
it “as exciting to us Limeys as anything 
that could be dished up by Chinese, 
Turks, Russians or what have you.” To 








Deane & Phillips 
CHOREOGRAPHER RosBINS 
Hottest with the coolest. 
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TAKARAZUKA DANCERS 
Purest on the Rillera. 


the granny London Times it was apparent 
that “what Diaghilev did for a past gen- 
eration of balletgoers, Robbins is doing 
now. | He] is evolving the valid balletic 
idiom of today.” And the Guardian's 
James Monaghan, after rapping the Roy- 
al Ballet for its “ivory-towered concep- 
tion of the dance,” concluded that what 
Robbins had brought to town was “the 
best foreign ballet by far that London 
has ever seen.” 


Ziegfeld in a Kimono 

It might have been the Winter Garden 
in 1935. The girls drifted languidly down 
an outsized ramp while the music came 
pumping out of the pit like an echo from 
a Ziegfeld revue. A couple whisked on- 
stage to do a comic turn, punctuated 
with the oddly archaic slang of the hep- 
cat: “Hey, baby! Let’s have a ball!” Oc- 
casion: the Manhattan opening of Japan’s 
all-girl Takarazuka Dance Theater, an 
amalgam of the Folies-Bergére, the Radio 
City Rockettes, and native Kabuki styles. 

Founded four decades ago as a “musical 
bridge between East and West,” Takara- 
zuka (named after its home town in 
Japan) presents thinly disguised Broad- 
way and Paris turns, together with jazzed- 
up versions of Japanese fairy and folk 
tales, all held together in a sukiyaki-like 
mixture of muted native music and brassy 
show tunes. The 400 girls of the Takara- 
zuka company (their motto: “Be pure 
be right, be beautiful”) sing everything 
from high soprano to near baritone, and 
the male impersonators among them pass 
out pinup photos by the thousands to 
their frenzied teen-age following. 

Last week’s 42-member visiting troupe, 
now at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
the middle of a three-month cross-country 
tour, avoided the more blatantly West- 
ernized confections in the repertory, such 
as Broadway Cinderella, in which the 
chorus line appears in white top hats and 


tails. Instead they concentrated on a num- 
ber of vaguely oriental-flavored exercises, 
whose paper-thin plots were bolstered 
with barbarically blazing sets and sumptu- 
ously encrusted costumes. Pastel-colored 
paper globes hung in grapelike clusters, 
spangled parasols twirled like colored tops, 
flowery kimonos fluttered beneath frozen 
comic masks. 

Occasionally, as in the military exercise 
known as Bo Qdori, in which sticks, 
sickles and wooden swords were flourished 
in ritualistic confusion, the dance had an 
authentic feel. But more often, Takara- 
zuka’s “musical bridge” seemed a one-way 
street that fell 20 years short of its goal. 
After watching an animal turn called 
Shan Shan Uma, in which two dancers 
represented the front and hindquarters 
of a horse, the New York Daily News’s 
John Chapman commented: “I kept mut- 
tering to myself ‘Shan Shan Uma on 
the Rillera.’ This helped some.” 


+d ' 
San Francisco's Pennant 

“I realized,” said Richard Strauss of 
the Meisterwerk of his middle age, 
“that the opera would never have much 
success.” He was speaking of Die Frau 
ohne Schatten (The Woman Without a 
Shadow), the huge complex of mythology 
and symbolism that he constructed with 
Librettist Hugo von Hofmannsthal during 
World War I. Strauss guessed correctly: 
since its premiére in Vienna in 1919, the 
work has rarely been staged in Europe 
and never in the U.S. Last week Die Frau 
finally appeared on a L stage in a San 
Francisco Opera production that made 
cheering audiences wonder where she had 
been for the last 40 years. 

Poet von Hofmannsthal’s libretto, em- 
broidered with the common myths of half 
a dozen cultures, beautiful 
empress who is unable to cast a shadow 
and hence to bear children. In search of 
a shadow, she persuades a dyer’s wife to 
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surrender her own, and thus renounce her 
power to bear children, for luxuries and 
an imaginary romance. In a mirage of 
symbolism about human and superhuman 
love, selfish and selfless love, the dyer’s 
wife eventually realizes that she loves her 
husband, and the empress sees that she 
herself cannot buy love in exchange for 
another’s misery. Moving between the 
human and the spirit world, the opera 
blazes with magic effects: a sword swing- 
ing from nowhere, fish conjured from the 
air into a frying pan, a chorus of “un- 
born children.” 

To bring Strauss’s vision to the theater, 
opera designers decked the cast in blazing 
costumes, filled the stage with striking 
Daliesque sets. Standouts of a superb cast 
were California-born Mezzo-Soprano Irene 
Dalis as a malevolent nurse and German 
Soprano Marianne Schech as the dyer’s 
wife. Conductor Leopold Ludwig whipped 
his orchestra through the complex, luxuri- 
ant score with a fine sense of surging lyri- 
cism, a deft feel for the opera’s shadow- 
flittery moods. “No matter what may 
happen to the Giants,” glowed the Chroni- 
cle’s Alfred Frankenstein, “San Francisco 
won the pennant Friday night.” 


Atonality for Tots 


The audience might well have fright- 
ened any composer out of his augmented 
triads: it consisted of 600 moppets be- 
tween five and twelve. Children, so the 
theory goes, are the ideal connoisseurs 
of modern music, because they have no 
built-in esthetic prejudices, and last week 
Venice’s prestigious International Festi- 
val of Contemporary Music paused in 
the midst of its strenuously avant-garde 
schedule to put the theory to the test. 
In the baroque Fenice Theater, the kids 
saw nine one-act Games and Fables for 
Children, composed on commission by a 
group of noted moderns. 

Included in the program were German 
Composer Hans Werner Henze’s atonal, 
heavily percussioned fairy tale, The Em- 
peror’s Nightingale; Polish-born Compos- 
er Alexander Tansman's Stravinsky-fla- 
vored exercise, New Clothes for the King; 
Italian Composer Nino Rota’s The Cun- 
ning Squirrel. All three were hits. Henze’s 
work, in particular, won a shrill, twelve- 
minute ovation. But defenders of the 
moppets’ taste were badly shaken when 
Carlo Franci’s Final Comedy and Giorgio 
Ghedini’s Girotondo—both tricked up 
with flung pies, flying paintpots and ba- 
nana-peel pratfalls—seemed to touch off 
a lot more enthusiasm than the serious 
moderns. 

Critics were less amused than the audi- 
ence. “Some of these composers,” said 
Corriere della Sera severely, “falsified 
their music to please the children. That 
means they have sold their souls to the 
devil, which disqualifies them to write for 
the innocent.” The final word was left 
to elegant, 62-year-old Composer-Critic 
Virgil Thomson. “I have no opinion on 
this performance,” said he, “because I 
think Venice is not for children anyway 
and can only be appreciated when one is 
over 70 years of age.” 
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Newport News, Hampton, Williamsburg and Yorktown 


“For an airport serving growing communities, 
concrete is the only sound investment for runways” 


Says E. C. MARLIN, Manager, Patrick Henry Airport, Newport News-Hampton, Virginia 


“With more and more industry coming in (which 
our airport with its concrete runways helped at- 
tract) we have big plans for airport expansion. 

“On the basis of experience, we know that con- 
crete runways will give the best service. Year after 
year, you get real money savings. You don’t need 
constant repairing and resurfacing as with other 
pavements. You can really plan ahead with con- 
crete, knowing that what you do today will never 
be obsolete. 

‘‘Here at Patrick Henry Airport, we have a 
safety record second to none. And a lot of the credit 
for that goes to our concrete runways. For sure- 
footed landings you can count on concrete’s grainy 


Patrick Henry Airport, serving the Peninsula Area, including the cities of 
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surface. It means dependable skid resistance and 
faster, uniform braking action, rain or shine. At 
night or in a fog, a light-colored concrete runway 
is always brightly outlined against the dark areas 
around it. No other pavement gives that kind of 
visibility.” 


Far-sighted communities everywhere are making 
concrete pavement an important part of their air- 
port planning. It brings the most for their money— 
and economic and safety benefits far beyond the 
actual money savings. 
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RELIGION 





Little Rock's Convert 


In racially embattled Little Rock. a 
prime point of interest last week was a 
religious conversion. Not long ago, Cloth- 
ing Dealer Jimmy Karam was a pal of 
Governor Faubus, a segregationist leader 
of the 1957 riots at Central High School; 
during last fall’s elections, he faked an 
inflammatory picture of a Negro family 
agitating for “equality” (Tre, Oct. 6). 
But now invective (“lying bastards, gut- 
less s.o.b.s.") is gone from his lips. He 
holds court in his Main Street store, tell- 
ing all comers that “only Jesus is impor- 





Last April Dr. Vaught called at Jim- 
my’s store, gave him a Bible (“The first 
New Testament I ever saw,” says Jimmy ), 
read him some verses of Scripture. After 
a revival meeting, Jimmy was con- 
verted, joined Immanuel Baptist Church 
and broke with his segregationist cronies 
—but refuses to say whether or not he 
himself is still a segregationist. “I haven't 
seen one of those men,” he says, “since 
I accepted Jesus as my Saviour.” He 
also gave up smoking, drinking and joy- 
rides in Cadillacs. 

How does he feel about his past rabble- 
rousing at Central High School? “I am 


Francis Miller—Lire 


BILLy GRAHAM WITH Sponsor KARAM 
The joyrides, oh friend, were so wrong. 


tant. If everybody could take Jesus to 
their hearts. there would be no problems 
in the world.” 

Jimmy Karam was born and reared a 
Roman Catholic, but had given up his 
religion long ago. He smoked, drank and 
played the horses. Worse, he tried to drag 
Christians down. “I used to say to a 
Christian, ‘1 got a pot of money and a 
bottle of whisky in the Cadillac. Let's get 
a couple of broads and go down to Hot 
Springs for the weekend.’ Oh friend, that 
was so wrong!” 

This was the period when Jimmy be- 
longed to the segregationist high com- 
mand, but early this year his daughter 
Mary Ann, 16, invited him to attend a 
meeting at her Immanuel Baptist Church, 
whose minister is intelligent, reasonable, 
nonsegregationist Dr. W. O. Vaught Jr. 
“I never asked her about it,” says Jimmy, 
“but I imagine Mary Ann went to him 
and said, ‘Dr. Vaught, you've never 
talked to my daddy about coming to 
church,’ and he probably said, ‘Mary Ann, 
your daddy is an evil man.’ If he did 
(she’s a sweet child), Mary Ann said, 
‘No, he’s not. My daddy’s a good man.’ ” 
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positive of this,”’ he says. “Our only prob- 
lem is working for Jesus to help other 
persons become Christians. I have no ha- 
tred for anyone. We should get people on 
both sides to really accept Christ.” 

During Evangelist Billy Graham’s visit 
to Little Rock last week, Jimmy was among 
his most prominent local sponsors, sat 
with him at press conferences and on 
the platform. Summed up one Little 
Rock reporter: ‘Many church people 
are convinced that it’s the greatest con- 
version since Paul of Tarsus. Others still 
see Jimmy Karam under the sheep's 
clothing.” 


Hell of Loneliness 

Some Christians and skeptics alike be- 
lieve that sects which soften the old- 
fashioned hell are running a considerable 
risk. Fear of the eternal fire, they hold, 
helps to make people behave. Last week 
the powerful United Church of Canada, 
a union of Canada’s Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists and some Presbyterians, 
seemed willing to take this chance. Its 
Committee on Christian Faith published a 
booklet, Life and Death, that repudiates 





the fire and brimstone of the traditional- 
ists’ Hell. 

“In popular language Hell is the place 
of dreadful punishment . . . Is this how 
we should think of Hell?” Not at all, 
says Life and Death. The Bible uses the 
word Hell to translate the Hebrew Sheol 
and the Greek Hades, which were under- 
world places where all the dead lived shad- 
owy, unsubstantial, joyless lives; at least 
at first, Sheol or Hades was not consid- 
ered a place of punishment or torment. 
Gradually, the idea developed that there 
was a difference between the life of the 
righteous and the life of the wicked in 
Sheol. The part where the wicked dwelt 
was called Gehenna, and the part where 
the righteous dwelt was called Paradise. 
Often translated “Hell” in the New Testa- 
ment, Gehenna is really derived from the 
Valley of Hinnom, outside the city of 
Jerusalem, which was notorious as the 
place where fires burned to consume 
refuse and as the scene of ancient child 
sacrifice. 

Gradually, the idea of flames became 
associated with the life of the wicked in 
their part of Sheol. Jesus, says Life and 
Death, used this as a figure of speech in 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, and 
he was not threatening his hearers with 
fearful torment so much as reminding 
them that life is set within a divine order 
in which man reaps the harvest of his 
deeds. “We have no right,” says the 
committee, “on the basis of this parable, 
to go further than this and interpret Hell 
as the place of everlasting fiery torment.” 

Echoing other theologians, the commit- 
tee argues that a less primitive kind of 
Hell certainly exists. “Some form of pun- 
ishment, in the next world if not in this, 
may be necessary if sinners are to be 
brought to a realization of what their 
rebellion has meant to God in the rejec- 
tion of his love and the frustration of 
his purpose. Sin involves separation from 
God ... We have said that to be in 
Heaven is to be with God and with his 
redeemed. Hell is to be without God and 
without the fellowship of those who love 
him and rejoice in his presence. The 
farther we get away from God, the farther 
we get away from our fellows and from 
all that is good and true and beautiful. 
Hell is the state of infinite loneliness, des- 
perate deprivation and final frustration.” 


° ° 
Theological Coexistence 
Ever since 13 Jews sat together at the 
Last Supper, in the historic dawn of a new 
church, the conversion of the Jews has 
been Christianity’s hope, but there have 
been few signs of fulfillment. Now some 
Protestants seem to be launching a new 
movement to proselytize the Jews, re- 
ports Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg in the 
Christian Century. But, warns Hertzberg, 
it will not work, and should not be tried. 
A leading proponent of Jewish conver- 
sion, Presbyterian Minister George E. 
Sweazey (Time, May 4), argues that Jews 
are ripe to become Christians because 
“many Jews in America scarcely have a 
religion” and that “even those who cherish 
a strong sense of the Judaic tradition 
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BRILLIANT NEW 
RECORDINGS 


Dazzling new versions of some of the 
most popular works in the famous 
Columbia catalog — re-recorded in 
new stereophonic sound by the out 
Standing artists of our time 


2 Mozart concerti reveal the over 
whelming violin artistry of Zino 
Francescatti 


MOZART: Violin Concerto No. 3 in 
G Major, K. 216; Violin Concerto No 
4 in D Major, K. 218—Zino Frances 
catti, Violin, Bruno Walter conduct 
ing the Columbia Symphony Orch 
ML 5381 MS 6063 ‘stereo 


A concerto that never fails to draw 
thunderous applause has been re 
corded by pianist Eugene Istomin, 
of whom the same may be said 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No 
1 in B-flat Minor, Op, 23—Eugene 
Istomin, Piano, The Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond 

ML 5399 MS 6079 (sterec 


STRAVINSKY: Threni (1957-58) 
Igor Stravinsky conducting the Co 
lumbia Symphony Orchestra 

ML 5383 MS 6065 (sterec 


DVORAK; Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, 
Op. 95 (‘From the New World’’) — 
Bruno Walter conducting the Colum 
bia Symphony Orch 

ML 5384 MS 6066 (stereo 





The almost incredible versatility of 
The Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy is presented in 5 


brand new recordings 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 
Minor, Op. 68 The Phila 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, 

ML 5385 


BRITTEN 
Op. 34 « PROKOFIEV: Peter and the 
\ Op. 67, Cyril itchard, Nar 
rator; The Philadelphia Orch 
Ormandy, Cond. MS 6027 (ste 


Young Person's 


Eugene 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 18 
49 «+ BORODIN: Polovtsian Dances 
In the Steppes of Central , 
MOUSSORGSKY: Night on Bald 
Mountain—The Phila phia Orch., 
Eugene Ormandy, Cond 

ML 5392 MS 6073 (st 


Overture, Op 


Afternoon of a Faun; La 
RAVEL 
The Philac 


Daphnis and Chloe 


yhia Orch., 


MOZART: Eine kleine Nachtr 
BACH: Air from S$ 
ELL Concerto 


a ristma 


for Strings 
phia Orch., Eugene Ormar 


ML5402 MS 





Isaac Stern, supreme violinist, adds 
2 major violin concerti to Columbia's 
stereophonic catalog 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto in D Major 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 35 e 
MENDELSSOHN: Concerto in E Minor 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 64 — 
Isaac Stern, Violin, The Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond 

ML 5379 MS 6062 (stereo 


2 mighty Liszt piano concerti played 
by Philippe Entremont prove extra 
ordinary examples of stereo's power 


LISZT: Concerto No. 1 in E-flat Major; 
Concerto No. 2 in A Major—Philippe 
Entremont, Piano, The Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond, 

ML 5389 MS 6071 (stereo 


FRANCK: Symphonic Variations e 
D'INDY: Symphony on a French 
Mountain Air—Robert Casadesus, 
Piano, The Philadelphia Orch., Eu 
gene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5388 MS 6070 (stereo 


THE LORD'S PRAYER—The Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir, Dr. R. P. Condie, 
Dir.; the Philadelphia Orch., Eugene 
Ormandy, Cond.; Alexander Schrein 
er, Frank W. Asper, Organists. 

ML 5386 MS 6068 (stereo 


® "Columbia 


“Fall Festival of $3itteaunn ene 


Masterworks” (ly) “ Marcas Reg 








3 recorded performances offer fur 
ther proof that Leonard Bernstein 
has made the N. Y. Philharmonic 
into one of the world’s finest classical 


instruments. 


FRANCK 
Y. Philharmonic, Leonard Berr 


ML 5391 MS6072 


Symphony in D Minor 


SKY-KORSAKOV 


Y. Philharmonic, t 


heherazade 
nard Bern 
, Cond 


MS 6069 (stereo 


MOUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an 
hibition « RIMSKY-KORSAK( 
r io Espagnol—N., Y. Philharmonic, 
Leonard Bernstein, Cond 

ML5401 MS 6080 
LIS Harmonies du soir; « SCHU 
BERT: Moment Musical in C Major, 
Op. 94, No. 1; Impromptu in E-flat 
Major, Op. 90, No Impromptu in 
A-flat Major, Op. 90, No. 4—Sviato 


av Richte Piano ML 5396 


MASTERWORKS 


¥ of Columbia Bro 


sting System, Inc 
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JAGUAR 








Raper HERTZBERG 
won't work should not be tried. 


What 


often seem to hold it as a sort of super- 
intense patriotism.” Conservative Rabbi 
Hertzberg (of Temple Emanu-El, Engle- 
wood, N.J.) denies both these statements. 
American Jews may be losing their identi- 
ty as an ethnic minority, but the percent- 
age affiliated with synagogues has risen 
strikingly. Many of the new members seek 
togetherness rather than real religion, but 
Hertzberg thinks Christian sects have sim- 
ilar problems. 

“American Jews,” says Hertzberg, “do 
not look to the church down the street 
as the bearer of a pure faith, undefiled by 
what is wrong with contemporary Ameri- 
ca—if only because its minister is quite 
likely to be telling all who will listen that 
the struggle for piety is as hard a fight 
among Christians as among Jews. There 
can be camaraderie in this battle, but 
there is no overwhelming evidence that 
it is more nearly won at one end of the 
street than at the other.” 

Rabbi Hertzberg realizes that peaceful 
theological coexistence with the Jews— 
advocated by leading Christian theolo- 
gians, including Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Paul Tillich—would be something of a 
revolution for traditionally proselytizing 
Christianity, but he thinks that practice 
in coexistence might be valuable. “To- 
day,” he says, “Christianity is the religion 
of the West and primarily of whites.” But 
Eastern religions, once passive, are show- 
ing renewed vitality and missionary zeal. 
“A revived Christian evangelism reassert- 
ing its ‘Great Commission’ to convert, 
and hence to dissolve, all other faiths, will 
not only embarrass America before the 
world; it will undercut our foreign policy 
and lend new fuel to the appeal of Com- 
munism in the East ... Let us stand 
separately for our various truths. Let us 
stand together for the peace of society. 
Let us not do to one another that which 
is hateful to any of us. And let us await 
the judgment of God.” 
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| 
End of the Worker-Priests | 

The French worker-priest movement, 
one of the century’s most exciting and 
most debated religious experiments, final- 
ly died last week after long illness. 

To win back France’s Communist-led, 
largely unchurched working classes, the 
French cardinals in 1943 founded the | 
“Mission to Paris.” Specially trained 
young priests began to take jobs in fac- 
tories to pursue their evangelizing mission 
more effectively; wearing overalls, they 
held fulltime jobs, said Mass and per- 
formed other pastoral duties during off 
hours. By 1953, it was obvious that some- 
thing had wrong: of almost 150 
worker-priests, some 20 had married and 
left the church while others had joined 
Communist unions or Red-line causes. 
Pope Pius XII sternly limited les prétres- 
ouvriers to three hours of factory life a 
day, but only a handful submitted; others 
left the church, and only 25 continued in 
their mission, eventually won limited ap- 
proval from their bishops. 

De-Christianized? Last spring Maurice 
Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, asked 
permission from the Vatican's Holy Office 
to revive the worker-pricsts under strict 
controls. Back from Rome came a firm 
no. Last week, as French cardinals and 
bishops met in Paris to discuss the situa- 
tion, the Holy Office’s confidential direc- 
tive was published in Le Monde (after an 
obvious leak, perhaps from a disgruntled 
French prelate). 

Speaking for the Holy Office, Giuseppe 
Cardinal Pizzardo agreed that the church 
must try to recapture the French workers’ 
allegiance (although he noted stiffly that 
men who received the “sacred and in- 
delible mark of baptism” could not be 
considered totally ‘“de-Christianized’’). 
But, continued Pizzardo, “it is above all 
through words that the priest must testi- 
fy, and not by manual labor accomplished 
among workers as if he were one of them 
. . » Work in factories or shops is in- 
compatible with a priest’s life and aims.” 
Even if a worker-priest could find time to 
say Mass and perform his other duties, he 
would still spend time “on manual labor 
that should be devoted to sacred studies; 
he is also plunged into a materialistic en- 
vironment harmful to his own spiritual 
life and often dangerous to his chastity. 
He is made to think like his fellow work- 
ers in union and social matters and be- 
comes enmeshed in the class struggle.” 

Upside Down? In place of the worker- 
priests, the Holy Office recommended the 
formation of secular institutes composed 
of priests and laymen. Under the instruc- 
tion and guidance of the priests, said the 
letter, the lay apostles could carry on the 
mission in the factories. 

There were signs that the French hier- 
archy, traditionally jealous of its inde- 
pendence from Rome, was disgruntled by 
the sharpness of the Vatican's order. 
“Rome could tell us to stand on our 
heads and of course we would,” said one 
church official in Paris, “but even up- 
side down we would hold fast to our 
own view on what is at stake here.” 
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FOR THE FORTUNATE FEW 
WHO CAN OWN A JAGUAR 
—SOME SIGNIFICANT FACTS, 
Jaguars are scarce, They are not mass- 
produced, Meticulous attention to every 
detail is an expression of pride that 
would be compromised on assembly lines. 
Jaguar owners know theirs is the finest 
automobile of its class in the world. Some 

specifies : 

THE XK 150 SPORTS CARS. 
Each boasts superbly simple sports car 
lines...classic, clean and flowing. All are 
powered by the famous XK engine and 
have 4-wheel dise brakes. The Roadster 
features such comforts as: one-piece 
windsereen, roll up windows, convertible 
top. The Hardtop Coupe handles as su- 
perbly as the open model and thus blends 
comfort and safety with competition per- 
formance. It offers seats in the rear for 
two children or one adult. The Converti- 
ble is basically the same as the Hardtop 
Coupe, but with a fully-lined convertible 
top, covered by the finest quality mohair. 

THE 3.4 SEDAN, 
A compact, five-passenger family sedan 
with the unique sports ear features which 
have seored Jaguar victories in competi- 
tion the world over. It is powered by the 
XK engine, has 4-wheel dise brakes and 
provides outstanding mileage. 

THE MARK IX SEDAN. 
Expressly designed to please the uncom- 
promising connoisseur, Painstaking 
workmanship in the weful, low body; 
hand - finished interiors; watchmaker's 
precision in the magnificently coordi- 
nated, 6-eylinder power plant .. . all 
combine to make this a truly prized auto- 
mobile for the owner who will accept 
nothing but the best. Power steering and 
1-wheel dise brakes are fitted as standard 
equipment, 











Jaguars are available, naturally, with au- 
tomatic transmission. 
Visit your local Jaguar Dealer’s show- 
room, It’s the best place to become fully 
acquainted with these fine automobiles. 
JAGUAR CARS INC, 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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EDUCATION 





The Brothers 


By candlelight, the brothers gathered 
in the Kappa Sigma fraternity house at 
the University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles. With swelling pride, they 
chanted occult jargon and Tom Sawyerish 
vows. With stern mien, one night last 
week they launched an ancient rite: the 
not-so-gentle art of hazing new members 
before accepting them into the fraternity 
with its friendships and parties. 

Eleven pledges appeared. All endured 
such muscle-straining exercises as stren- 
uous pushups. Then came a sickening test. 


Victim SWANSON 
For the boys, a sickening task. 


One by one, the pledges were marched to 
a buffet table. On a tray lay thick slices 
of oil-soaked raw liver, each about the 
size of a club sandwich. Gagging and 
coughing, the first six pledges managed to 
get the liver down without chewing it; 
that was part of the ritual. 

Pledge No. 7 was blue-eyed Richard 
T. Swanson, 21, of Hollywood, a fresh- 
man at the U.S.C. dental school. He tried 
to swallow the liver three times, gagged, 
removed it, tried once more. On his fourth 
try, Pledge Swanson choked and fought 
for breath. The brothers swatted his back, 
laid him face down across the table. The 
liver remained in his throat. Swanson 
struggled to his feet, stumbled out the 
door and collapsed. Someone called an 
ambulance. 

What happened next is the subject of 
angry argument. The ambulance attend- 
ant says that the frightened boys told 
him only that Swanson had “a spasm in 
his throat,” never mentioned the meat, 
which he could easily have removed. A 
fire department resuscitator squad that 
was called to the scene backs up his 
story. The boys deny the charge, insist 
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that the rescuers carelessly placed the 
victim on his back. Whatever the truth, 
on arrival at Los Angeles Central Receiv- 
ing Hospital at 1:48 a.m., less than two 
hours after he began to choke, Dick 
Swanson was dead. 

Shocked university officials suspended 
Kappa Sigma from the campus, put all 
49 members on probation. The house was 
shut down for good, the first such ac- 
tion in U.S.C. history. Said grieving Ar- 
thur L. Swanson, Dick’s dentist brother: 
“Those boys are guilty of taking my 
brother's life.” 


Invitation to Living 

“We are not interested in producing 
well-rounded men, but men with sharp, 
abrasive edges—rebels with clear minds 
and uncowed consciences, critics of so- 
ciety, not adjusters to it.’’ The words 
would have a stirring ring coming from 
any educator, but they take on added 
meaning coming from the dean of faculty 
of a new public college spun off by big 
(20,000 students) Michigan State Uni- 
versity, long known as an “ag and tech” 
institution. Last week, at the opening of 
the new college at Oakland, 60 miles east 
of M.S.U.’s main East Lansing campus, 
crewcut Dean Robert Hoopes, 39, one- 
time Marine Corps aviator, laid out his 
goal: to teach the art of living as well 
as pure knowledge. Said he to M.S.U.- 
Oakland's first 500 students (all fresh- 
men): “What is success? What is good? 
What do I want? Where am I going? You 
are in college to seek answers to those 
questions, and the first thing to discover 
is that there are no pat answers.” 

Nucleus of a Dream. Michigan State 
hopes to get to the goal by developing a 
top-drawer liberal arts college to match 
its excellent technical schools. Oakland 
has the plant and the men for a good start. 
Most of the sweeping 2,000-acre campus 
was given to M.S.U. two years ago by the 
widow of Auto Tycoon John Dodge and 
her husband, Lumberman Alfred G. Wil- 
son. Value of the land and the 125-room 
Wilson mansion; about $15 million. When 
the Wilsons added another $2,000,000 to 
the gift, astute M.S.U. President John 
Hannah appointed Vice President Dur- 
ward B. Varner, 42, as chancellor and gave 
him the job of turning Oakland into a 
dream college. Varner recruited 25 of the 
nation’s best young teachers (average age: 
33) as the nucleus of his faculty; almost 
all are Ph.D.s v. an average of 30% in 
other colleges. He managed to pry $670,- 
coo out of the money-strapped Michigan 
legislature to pay the first year’s salaries 
and maintenance, and with help from 
some of the country’s top scholars laid 
out a challenging curriculum. 

The college will shun short-term spe- 
cialization, emphasize principles that en- 
dure through technological changes. Oak- 
land will offer degrees in only four fields: 
liberal arts, engineering, business, teach- 
ing. Every student will devote half his 
time to humanities, spend a full year 








studying the Far East, Middle East, Af- 
rica and Latin America. Engineers must 
master one foreign language, preferably 
Russian, and all seniors will take a “great 
issues” course together. 

Oakland's first students (60% in the top 
quarter of their high school classes) may 
find the experience a bit prickly. All must 
live off campus; no dormitories have yet 
been built. The school will have no fra- 
ternities, sororities, ROTC or remedial 
courses. The only athletics will be volun- 
tary and for fun. 

Independent Study. Mental effort is 
another matter. Says Dean Hoopes, some- 
time English teacher at Harvard, Yale 
and Stanford: “To a degree probably un- 
matched anywhere in this country, the 
students will find themselves responsible 
for their own education through inde- 
pendent study. Our aim is to render the 
professor dispensable at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Our university is a place of 
the mind, and the mind is an activity, not 
a repository. In this spirit we invite stu- 
dents to come and learn with us.” 

Oakland is sure to have plenty of tak- 
ers. M.S.U. is growing so fast that enroll- 
ment will double to 44,000 students by 
1970, and the new college expects to have 
at least 10,000 of them. 


Casual Is the Word 


For 20 years, the standard Russian 
schoolboy uniform resembled a kind of 
Junior Red Army outfit, with high-but- 
toned tunic and heavy-visored cap. Since 
Stalin's death, the uniform has come 
under increasing fire as unbecoming and 
warlike. Last week boys in Moscow and 
Leningrad showed up with the official new 
look: an open-lapelled jacket, to be worn 
with shorts or long pants and topped by a 
casual European beret. The girls, though, 
will get no break. They go on wearing 
the same stern pinafore that dates from 
the time of Catherine the Great. 





Sovfoto 
New RussIAn SCHOOL UNIFORM 


For the girls, clothes from Catherine. 
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Quiet Revolution 


The drab British factory towns domi- 
nated so long by “dark, Satanic mills” 
have a striking new landmark: the govern- 
ment-maintained school. More than 4,000 
new buildings have risen in the last dec- 
ade. They are telling symptoms of a quiet 
revolution wrought by the historic Edu- 
cation Act of 1944. Under the act, British 
schooling ceased to be an upper-class priv- 
ilege. Today any child mentally able to 
make the grade is entitled to a free sec- 
ondary and university education, a situa- 
tion unthinkable in caste-bound Britain 
before World War II. 

One out of two Britons still ends his 
formal schooling at 15, when compulsory 
attendance stops. But so many more are 
staying on that university enrollment has 
doubled since 1939, with a 19% rise since 
1954 alone. “At least 20% of my students 
have some real ambition for a profession,” 
says a London primary school headmis- 
tress. “Before the war, hardly a single one 


would have presumed to think so far | 


above his station.” Says a London milk- 
man: “If I'd ‘ad chances wot my son ‘as, I 
wouldn't be just a milkman, not bleedin’ 
likely.” 

Eleven Plus. But the lofty dream is 
still far from perfection. Last week, as 
7,000,000 children trooped back to classes, 
flaws in the system loomed as a talking 
point in Britain’s impending election. 
Both Conservatives and Laborites promise 
to build more schools, provide more teach- 
ers; the Conservatives talk in terms of a 
$960 million program. The school system 
can use that much and more. One out of 
ten rural schools in England is still lit by 
gas lamps; science facilities are woefully 
inadequate. After 15 years of work, teach- 
ers get a maximum salary of $2,800. Even 
more vexing is that unexpected injustice, 
the dreaded “eleven-plus” exam. which 
was set up in 1944 as the fairest way to 
channel children into secondary schools 
geared to their abilities. 

The exam is mandatory for every child 
just past the age of eleven, except for 
those headed for the public schools such as 
Eton or Harrow. The exam (English com- 
position, arithmetic, an IQ test) ruthlessly 
splits youngsters into three groups. The 
top 20% go to respected pre-university 
grammar schools; the mechanically mind- 
ed 4% go to good technical schools. The 
rest are packed off to low-status second- 
ary modern schools, many convinced that 
they are failures. The effect is to demoral- 
ize the whole system. 

Rather than see their children marked 
as second-rate material, many middle-class 
parents rush to the prestigious public 
schools (costing up to one-third of their 
incomes). In turn, standards in the sec- 
ondary modern schools are falling, which 
makes it even tougher on the children 
of less prosperous parents. Noted the Lon- 
don Times recently: “A mood of disquiet 
and even of neurosis, runs wide and deep 
across the country.” 

U.S. Pattern. With discontent so wide- 
spread, many a community has set up 
comprehensive schools that lump gram- 
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A wonderful ease, a 
wonderful “active 
comfort’’ comes to the 
man on the go with 
Wright Arch Pre- 
server Shoes. The 4 ex- 
clusive Wright fea- \ 
tures give him active 
support all through 
the day. And now with ' 
the new buttery-soft 


Whippets he can ex- 
pect even greater 
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sleek, imported calfskin 


we 
ars Style 298 — in brown 
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Two of the ten styles 
in our Whippet family 
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Arch Preserver Shank 
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for weight distribution 
3 Flat nt 


permits foot exercise 


4 Heel-to-ball fitting — ante priser i006 


shoe fits to foot action 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 
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NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC AM-FM DUAL 


SPEAKER Musaphomc RADIO 


If you’re tired of thin, fuzzy sound... 
then you owe it to yourself to see and 
hear this magnificent new AM-FM Radio. 
You get static-free FM with Automatic 
Frequency Control for accurate, drift- 
free tuning. Two 6%-inch Dynapower 
speakers, phono-jack, tape recorder out- 
put jack, continuous tone control. Vernier 
slide-rule tuning, dial light. Push-pull, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


From the Metropolitan Museum of Art a 


distinctive new group of sixty-five cards— 
Masterpieces of European painting and sculp 
ture, medieval woodcuts, tapestries, gold and 
American Christmas 
India, 


printed 


brilliant enamels, early 


illustrations, from 


China, 


ancient treasures 


and Japan. The cards are 
under the direct supervision of The Metro- 
politan Museum, and cost from 5 to 75 cents 
+z They can be bought ON LY by mail or 
at the Museum. Mail the coupon below enclos- 
ing 25 cents for the new illustrated catalogue 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York 28 


Fifth Avenue at $2 Street 


Please send me the Museum's new catalogue of 


Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed 
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on-off switch. Fully molded cabinet back. 
Handsome, acoustically correct grille 
cloth. Eight tubes plus selenium rectifier. 


90-day warranty on both parts and labor. General 


ElectricCo.,Radio Receiver Dept.,Bridgeport 2,Conn. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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technical and secondary modern 
schools under one roof with as many as 
1,000 students. The new schools (about go 


so far) are modeled on a familiar U.S. 
pattern: the big, inclusive high school. 
They have headaches also familiar to 


Americans, including Teddy boys who car- 
ry flick knives to class, smash windows, 
abuse masters. But they do the 
basic problem: how to give late starters a 
chance to switch from one track to an- 
other. Says Headmaster George Rogers 
of London’s Walworth Secondary School 
“This year I shall have a sixth form of 20 
students all studying for certificates at 
university-entrance levels. Not bad for 
eleven-plus failures.” 

Britain’s famed public schools are flour- 
ishing as before. The class-conscious Eng- 
lishman still feels compelled to give his 
children a distinctive U (upper-class) ac- 
cent, recoils in horror from the non-l 
patois prevalent in many state schools. 
Yet public schools are also costly 
($1,200 yearly at Harrow) that many U 
parents are switching over to state schools, 
particularly at the primary level. At one 
brand-new school near London’s fashion- 
able South Kensington, the curb is lined 
with Bentleys, Jaguars and nannies when 
classes let out each afternoon. Says one U 
mother: “If I can get this school’s facili- 


solve 


so 


| ties for nothing, why should I pay to send 


GENERAL B ELECTRIC The Dream & the Reality 


TOUGH BUYERS HAVE MADE 


REZNOR 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 


UNIT 
HEATERS 


IN OVER 70 YEARS — LESS THAN 
1/10 of 1% FACTORY REPLACEMENT 


REZNOR MFG. CO., DEPT A-81, 





MERCER, PA. 








my child to some school in a stuffy con- 
vated mansion?” 
The growing dream of the average 


American is to send his children to college. 
What about the hard reality? Last week, 
after a nationwide survey for the Ford 
Foundation, Pollster Elmo Roper summed 
up the aspirations and posed some nag- 
ging financial questions. Items: 

@ 69% of all American children now un- 
der 18 will go to college,* if parental am- 
bitions are realized. The expectation is 
highest in the mountain states (80%), 
lowest in New England (63%). 

@ $1,450 per student is what parents fig- 
ure as the median annual cost, and 16‘ 
estimate their total family bill as more 
than $19,000. 

@ 67% of the parents say they 
savings, 41% anticipate scholarship, 29% 
will depend on income, 19% hope for 
loans. Some 28% expect their children to 
work part time. 

@ The difficulty, says Roper, is that 
few parents are doing any advance plan- 
have not 





will use 


so 


ning. The poll showed that 60% 

yet set up any savings plan—of these, 
~ have had “no chance to think about 
The families who do have savings 





plans (40% ) managed to save only a medi- 
an $150 last year. At that rate, it will take 
them ten years to save enough for one 
year of college for one child—at current 
and last year alone costs jumped 
9.5%. Concludes Ford Foundation Vice 
President Clarence Faust: “American par- 
ents apparently need to know more about 
the economics of higher education.” 





costs, 


Americans aged 18 to 


21 enrolled in colleges and universities last year. 


* Compared to 21.4% of 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR DRIVING FUN AGAIN 
A: | ACTUALLY GET BETTER THAN 35 MPG WITH MY 


FT DAD 
LE PAI h© DAUPHINE. SOMETIMES OVER 40 MPG! (NO TROUBLE 
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AIR-LIFT DELIVERY FROM FRANCE.) THE LOW PRICE? LOW MONTHLY 





PAYMENTS ALL ADD UP TO THE KIND OF ECONOMY | LIKE...THE DOLLARS- 


AND-CENTS KIND | CAN FEEL! J—; 

SU cua ne La Maman ‘1 never believed 
any car could be like this! A dream in traffic. Really casy to 
park. [use ours for everything...for errands (theres a very 
large trunk up front). for kid-delivery, for just driving! 
Beautiful Paris lines. Four doors. Best of all. it feels safe. 
is so casy to control, LES ENEANTS: Look at the hole in the top! 
All the other kids want to ride with us.Wouldn't you? LE DEALER: 


oO 
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STOCK OF PARTS, ALL WITH FACTORY- TRAINED (AND PERIODICALLY, FACTORY-REVIEWED) SERVICE MECHANICS. 


Ie GarHoe: ‘ 


“Suggested retail price, $1645 POE, W. Y. State & focal taxes extra Stiding sun-1oo!, optional extra. 
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NEW DECORATIVE 
CEILING TILE 
FROM 
ALLIED CHEMICAL 


... where people with ideas 


open doors... il to better building materials 


Shingles that keep homes cooler. Like the idea? 
Barrett designers knew you would . . . created these 
highly reflective Snow White shingles that keep homes 
as much as 15% cooler, cut insulating costs. All types 
of Barrett shingles come in Snow White, including the 
new RANCHLINE-—the shingle especially designed for 
ranch, split-level and other low, wide homes. 


DIVISIONS: BARRETT * GENERAL CHEMICAL 
NITROGEN * PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS 





Roofs that stay young longer. Here’s news for cost- 
conscious builders, architects, plant owners. Barrett 
SPECIFICATION roofs are now backed by a new 25- 
year bond against maintenance expense caused by 
ordinary wear and tear. Longest guarantee in the in- 
dustry, it’s made possible by improved quality controls 
in the manufacture of Barrett pitch and felt. 


INTERNATIONAL * NATIONAL ANILINE 
* SEMET-SOLVAY * SOLVAY PROCESS 


In Canada: Allied Chemical Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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New rooms for old. With decorative BARRETONE ceiling tile and Barrett 
insulating plank, a “do-it-yourself” family can transform a dingy cellar into 
a cheerful recreation room in short order. Barrett's complete line of fibre- 
board building produc ts also includes painted wall board and high-density 
sheathing. For information, write to Allied Chemical Corporation, Dept. 
99-T, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N.} 


BARRETT, BARRETONE, RANCHLINE and SPECIFICATION are Allied Chemical trademark 
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THIS FAMOUS WOLFHOUND, BARON WOLFSCHMIDT, IS A SYMBOL OF THE WORLD’S FINEST VODKA 


This noble canine is the soul of discretion! How well he guards _ juice, orange juice, or what-you-will into pure glory. But never 
the exclusive process that makes Wolfschmidt so clear, so 


does it intrude on the flavor of the mixer, nor reveal itself on 
clean...so obviously superior to other potables aspiring tothe your breath. Make your next drink with Wolfschmidt . . . see 


time-honored name of vodka. Wolfschmidt transmutes tomato _ how well it deserves its reputation as the world’s finest vodka. 


GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. MADE FROM GRAIN, 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 
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HOLLYWOOD 
Of Value 


Although his newest novel has yet to be 
published, Robert (Something of Value) 
Ruark has already offered it to Holly- 
wood. Asking price: $600,000. Title: Poor 
No More. 


The Happy Hack 


“There is nothing wrong with being a 
hack writer,” says self-styled Hollywood 
Hack Leslie (The Marriage-Go-Round ) 
Stevens. “I would point with pride to the 
inspired hacking of Shakespeare, Michel- 
angelo—you can go through a big list. I 
am a firm believer in Hollywood’s golden 
future, and thumb my nose at those who 
cry ‘Twilight in the Smog.’ ” 

Commanding a $9,000-a-week income 
at 35, pudgy, archangel-faced Leslie Ste- 
vens is one of the hottest writer-tycoons 
in or out of the smog. He is also one of 
Hollywood's new breed: the curious com- 
bination of corporation executive and 
creative artist that is taking over the 
town. On Broadway, Stevens’ Marriage- 
Go-Round, with Charles Boyer and Clau- 
dette Colbert, is spinning briskly into its 
second season. The pilot shows for a cou- 
ple of TV series are ready for production. 
The Pink Jungle, his new, Broadway- 
bound comedy about the cosmetics indus- 
try, is in rehearsal. And last week he was 
busy editing the film of Private Property, 
his first movie. Written and directed by 
Stevens, Property was produced in Ste- 
vens’ own Hollywood backyard, has Ste- 
vens’ actress wife (Kate Manx) as its 
star, cost only $60,000, and has already 
brought bids of more than $300,c00—al- 
though the movie has yet to win Holly- 
wood’s Production Code seal of approval. 

Profit on Property. Chances are only 
fifty-fifty, Stevens admits. that Property 
will get the code’s approval. It is the 
story of two switch-blade hoodlums and 
their step-by-step seduction of a sex- 
starved housewife. Murder (at the bot- 
tom of the Stevens swimming pool), sad- 
ism, and an uncommonly forgiving hus- 
band are all crammed into the script. 

Stevens confidently expects to turn a 
profit on Property. “There’s been a firm 
connection between writing and money in 
my head,” says he, “ever since I was ten 
and my father* paid me a penny a line 
for learning Shakespeare.” 

To learn the writer’s craft, he ran away 
from a Washington, D.C. high school to 
tour with Orson Welles (a truant officer 
brought him home from Philadelphia) ; 
he put in a couple of years in stock, went 
to Yale Drama School. Then he moved 
hopefully to Broadway. “As a playwright,” 
he remembers, “I achieved the rank of 
hotel night clerk at 22, night-ward at- 
tendant in a psychiatric hospital at 25, a 
magazine copy boy at 28.” It was while 
he was a copy boy (at Time) that his play 





* The late Vice Admiral Leslie C. Stevens, one- 
time U.S. naval attaché in Moscow and author 
of the bestselling Russian Assignment, 
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Bullfight became an off-Broadway hit. 

A couple of Broadway turkeys slowed 
him hardly at all. He moved to Holly- 
wood, began to grind out TV shows, a 
movie script and, finally, The Marriage- 
Go-Round, Everything he touched turned 
to money. And as he tried to fend off the 
tax collector, his corporate complex be- 
came as complicated as any in the New 
Hollywood, where tax angles are more 
important than camera angles. 

Realized Abilities. Today, Stevens’ 
Daystar Productions—which he shares 
with a shrewd former talent agent named 
Stanley Colbert—has a contract to make 


« 


a woman’s city, where men are very 
outspoken about femininity,” the network 
last week turned west for its answer. 

San Francisco’s males were a disap- 
pointment. A collection of cocktail sippers 
stuttered over a definition of “femi- 
ninity,” finally decided that whatever was 
wrong with their wives, the best thing 
to do was “assert our power and not 
wash any more dishes.” One gallant type, 
glooming behind a dark, straggling mus- 
tache, observed that European women 
“make a man feel 20 feet tall. I just don't 
get that satisfaction from the American 
female, She's reluctant to say anything 
inspiring to me about my appearance or 
abilities or talents or whatever.” It was 
all so odd that Hostess Esther Williams, 





Actress Manx, Director Stevens & Propucer COLBERT 
Murder in the pool, sadism on the set, money in the bank. 


three movies for 20th Century-Fox. (For 
each of these movies, besides Daystar’s 
cut of the profits, Stevens can get $50,000 
as writer, another $25,000 as director. Col- 
bert draws $75,000 as producer.) Daystar 
also has a TV production contract with 
Fox, has an ambitious plan for pilot films. 
Daystar is also one of the financial an- 
gels for a personal management firm that 
Stevens expects will “bring many young 
people more rapidly toward the realiza- 
tion of their abilities.” Star client: stat- 
uesque Kate Manx Stevens. There are 
deals in the works with Movie Mogul Joe 
Schenck, and there are plans for a pub- 
lishing house, Daystar Press. First book: 
a hard-cover novel version of Marriage- 
Go-Round. Author: Leslie Stevens. 


TELEVISION 


La Différence 

Faced with the man-sized problem of 
filling another hour of its irregularly 
scheduled documentary series titled Wom- 
an!, the CBS news staff asked itself a 
challenging question: “Is the American 
woman losing her femininity?” On the de- 
batable premise that San Francisco is 


an athletic sort and no clinging vine, was 
moved to comment on one male's obser- 
vation: “I don't believe he believes a 
word that he’s saying.” 

Unfortunately for Woman!, San Fran- 
cisco’s women were no more helpful than 
their husbands. Junior Leaguers worried 
politely about whether they were supposed 
to learn the feminine graces at home or in 
school; a suburban housewife announced 
grimly that “by golly, my husband is 
not going to outgrow me.” Anthropologist 
Margaret Mead finally arranged a truce 
in CBS’s planned skirmish between the 
sexes by explaining that women are be- 
coming less feminine, men less masculine, 
and that both sexes are “behaving more 
like people.” Whatever that meant, Dr. 
Mead happily added the observation that 
there will probably always be a notice- 
able physical difference between the com- 
batants. Nobody could quarrel with that. 


Tearing the Tissue 

Stouthearted TV viewers have watched 
1) alleged .tomach acid rot a pocket 
handkerchier, 2) elderly couples kissing 
while an announcement reassured the lov- 
ers that a special cleanser would keep 
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their dentures pure, 3) corns the size of 
pumpkins pried out of plaster toes that 
could belong to the Colossus of Rhodes 
ced liver bile dissolving a dreadful 
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accumulation of fatty particles. Many a 
broadcaster is beginning to worry about 
such tasteless commercials. 


When the National Association of 
j 


Broadcasters wrote 





s Television Code in 
1952, the association decided that certain 
products should not rate air time at all 
hemorrhoid remedies. This spring 
when the Westinghouse Broadcasting 





Company's President Donald McGannon 


took charge of the N.A.B. code review 


board, offenders were toié to stop talking 





about hemorrhoids and other such “inti- 
mately personal” problems or forfeit the 
code seal of approval, but 20 stations 
decided that they could get along with- 
out it. Further, McGannon’s review board 
went on to criticize commercials for toilet 


paper, deodorants, laxatives. etc. In a 





confidential report shown to station own- 
ers and trade associations, McGannon’s 
board finds much amiss with commercials 
for such privacy products. Items 
Laxatives. “The use of words or 
phrases like ‘bloated, ‘gassy,’ and ‘logy’ 
t distasteful. 
Deoporants. “Camera shots or angles 





which show or almost show the human 
irmpit seem especially distasteful.’ 

DepriLatortes. “A number of shots of 
women’s legs after successful application 
of a depilatory seemed more an attempt 
to arouse the sensual attentions of the 
television viewer than a demonstration of 
the efficacy of the product.” 

Tortet Tissue. “One commercial which 
showed an attractive woman purchasing 
and storing toilet tissue was in excellent 
taste until the moment she tore the tissue 
in a close-up shot. 

FouNnpDATION GARMENTS. “As is well 
known, the manufacturer's terminology 
frequently has overtones of sexual innu- 
endo. The ‘ectoplasm’ technique by which 
the garment is shown alone in motion 
probably is the least offensive demonstr 
tion method. The employment of an ar- 
row, a dotted line or a pointer to show 
specific features is far preferable to the 


human hand. 


BURLESQUE 
The Peeled Grape 


At the age of 15, Mae West watched 
with haughty interest as two Brooklyn 
street gangs—the Eagle Nesters and the 
Red Hooks—fought a battle over her 
charms. Nearly so years later, men were 
still at it. While Mae was touring U.S. 
nightclu 1956 
weight lifters, she was again an interested 








»s in 1956 with a troupe of male 


onlooker (or so she says in her autobiog 
raphy) as one of her musclemen punched 
another in the jaw in a quarrel over her 
beldame favors. 

In the vears between. as she tells it in 
Goodn Had Nothing to Do With It 
( Prentice-Hall 95 Mae had _ per- 











“EctropLtasm” TV TECHNIQUE 


Suggested: r nang 


fected her inimitable style: the silken 
walk that suggests the meshing of superb- 
ly machined parts, the languid glance, the _ 
lethargic but meaningful gestures, and the 
tantalizing drawl employed with devastat- 
ing effect in sybaritic phrases such as 





“Beulah, peel me a grape,”” or “Come up 
‘n' see me sometime.’ 

To some, Mae West was bawdily sug 
gestive, and her theatrical career has 
been beset by police raids and moralistic 
outcries. But to most, Mae’s meander- 
ings were enlivened and redeemed by an 
intuitive sense of the ridiculous and a 





Mae West (1928) 
Preferred: men over 40. 
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ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES BUSINESS 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


RCA Electronics creates the ‘‘501”’ to streamline the paper work 


of business—it reads, writes, figures and remembers on tape 


Much of today’s traffic jam in paper 
work is being eliminated by electronic 
data processing. But to build a system 
that would be practical and economical 
for even medium-sized organizations 
was a job for electronic specialists. 
To solve the problem, RCA drew on 
its broad experience in building com- 


Dl ee ee eos 


puters for military applications and 
combed its many laboratories for the 
latest electronic advances that could 
help. The result was the RCA ) hag 
high-speed electronic data processing 
Sy stem—the most compact, flexible, and 
economical ever built. It is a pioneer sys- 
tem with all-transistor construction for 
business use 

The “501” cuts out paper work bottle- 
necks for many government agencies 
and businesses, from stock brokerage 
firms to public utilities, banks, insurance 
companies, and steel mills. 


It “remembers” millions of letters, 
numbers, and symbols that are “read” 
onto its magnetic tapes by such things 
as punch cards and paper tapes. In a 
fraction of a second, it can do thousands 
of calculating, sorting, and comparing 
operations—and checks each step 
Finally, it writes such things as bills, re- 
ports, payrolls in plain English at 72,000 
characters per minute 

This economical and practical answer 
to an acute business problem is another 
way RCA Electronics is helping to sim- 
plify the growing « omplexity of business. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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cheerful vulgarity. F. Scott Fitzgerald 
found Mae the only Hollywood actress 
with “an ironic edge, a comic spark.” Brit- 
ish Author Hugh Walpole applauded her 
mockery of the “fraying morals and man- 
ners of a dreary world.” 

Finer Instincts. The Brooklyn-born 
daughter of an Anglo-Irish professional 
boxer and a Bavarian mother, Mae got 
onstage early and has seldom been off. As 
an “innocently brazen” moppet of seven 
years, she projected exclusively toward 
“the men and boys.” At eleven, she was 
being flirtatious with vaudeville hoofers, 
and at 17, for the first and only time, Mae 
married. She told the lucky man, a vaude- 
Villian named Frank Wallace, that she 
was not in love. “It’s just this physical 
thing,’ explained Mae. “You don’t move 
my finer instincts.” Domestic life proved 
a bore, and Mae soon sent her husband 
off on a solo tour. 

With the “editorial assistance” of pro- 
lific Stephen (High Button Shoes) Long- 
street, Mae makes a determined effort at 
total autobiography. The list of her male 
conquests seems to stretch to infinity: 
lawyers, politicians, theatrical agents, Wall 
Street brokers, film magnates, judges, 
operatic tenors, Mexican wrestlers, French 
importers, chorus boys, casual diners in a 
restaurant. Readers may get the impres- 
sion that lovers lurk under every bed, in 
every closet, behind every curtain. Some 
of them showered Mae with diamonds, 
emeralds and furs. Others gave more of 
themselves. Of a fellow named Ted, Mae 
sighs: “I had experienced other men who 
performed as ardent lovers, but never for 
a period of 15 hours.”’ One suitor whom 
she discarded, says Mae solemnly, was a 
virgin when she met him and has lived a 
life of celibacy ever since. 

Matured Men. Away from what she 

calls “the linen battlefields,” Mae became 
a vaudeville headliner, a star in Broadway 
musicals and in her own lubricous dramas 
—Sex, Diamond Lil, and The Constant 
Sinner. In a dozen Hollywood films, Mae 
triumphed on both sides of the Atlantic. 
During the war, her shape was saluted by 
R.A.F. pilots, who called their inflatable 
life jackets “Mae Wests.”’ U.S. Indians, 
naturally with the dedicated help of pub- 
licity men, made Mae a member of the 
Lakota tribe as Princess She-Who-Moun- 
tains-in-Front. 
Now 66, and ensconced in a gold-and- 
white Hollywood living room surrounded 
by nude portraits and nude statues of 
herself, complacent Mae ends her auto- 
biography with a scatter of advice for her 
sisters. She recommends that they find a 
man of go (by then “he has matured and 
ripened”) with plenty of money (“in love 
it buys time, place, intimacy, comfort, 
and a private corner alone’), who is not 
too expert (the ideal “is the man a woman 
can teach something about love he never 
knew before”). She also tells women how 
to make themselves more attractive to 
men. The depressing formula: constant 
exercise, no fried foods or fats, daily mas- 
sage with cocoa butter followed by a cold 
spray, and a visit to the dentist “at least 
| once a year.” 
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Service is a 


fine art 
on the 


ss.United States 


Youll be pampered 
ol! the way to Europe 
on the worlds fastest ship 
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) \ | There's a steward for every couple. You can relax while every- 
f a, thing is done for you—as do Mr. and Mrs. Verne N. Drew. 


“ts al 
Fy ened ae Mr. Drew is the well-known marine enginecring consultant. 





s.s.United States Sails from s.s. America Sails from New York 


New York 12 noon: Oct. 8, 22*; Nov. 6*, 24*; Oct. 9, 29; Dec. 3, 23; Jan. 15, and regularly 
Dec. 9°; Jan. 12%; 27%; Feb. 11*, 26*; and thereafter. 5Y% days to Cobh, 6% to Havre, 
regularly thereafter. Arrives Havre carly morn- 7 to Southampton, 8 to Bremerhaven. First 
ing 5th day, Southampton same afternoon. class $312 up; Cabin class $212 up; Tourist class 
First class $367 up; Cabin class $232 up; Tourist $774 up. U.S. Lines also operates 53 modern 
class $181 up. *Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day freighters carrying 12 passengers each. 





“The service on the United States is second 100 choices for dinner! Shown above, Mr. 
to none,” says Mr. James Knott, Chairman and Mrs. Raymond N. Ball. Mr. Ball is 
of Knott Hotels Corp. Mrs. Knott agrees. Chairman, Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. 
Consult our authorized travel agents or 
NO FINER FOOD OR SERVICE AFLOAT OR ASHORE UNITED STATES LINES 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Tel.: Digby 4-5800 
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New dimensions in mobility for farm machinery: 


another contribution from the six fields of Firestone 


The machines that take the drudgery 
out of modern farming are an important 
part of Firestone’s business—for 
Firestone supplies them with new 
dimensions in mobility. Back in 1932, 
Firestone put the farm on rubber by 
pioneering and developing the first 
practical pneumatic tire for farm trac- 
tors. Today, more farm tractors and 
implements are equipped with Firestone 


tires than with any other make. And 
millions of these machines roll on Fire- 
stone rims and wheels. Yet these 
products represent only a part of 
hundreds made by Firestone in the 
fields of metal and rubber. In the broad 
areas of research and development, as 
well as in manufacturing, Firestone 
has continuously served the needs of 
America’s growing economy. Making 


Copyright 


the best today still better tomorrow is 
a Firestone promise. And it’s a promise 
that’s being made good in six major 
fields of industry: rubber, metals, plas- 
ties, synthetics, textiles and chemicals. 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


1959, The Pirestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





THE SIX FIELDS OF FIRESTONE 





SYNTHETICS TEXTILES 


CHEMICALS 


With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
in six fields of industry which are vital to the 
welfare and progress of mankind. 














THE PRESS 





Word to the Home Folks 


“7 would very much like you to be 
good, active and objective companions, 
Jor it depends on you correspondents, to a 
large extent, to prow ide the people with 
truthful information about our stay in 
the United States.” 


So Nikita Khrushchev last week ad- 
monished the U.S. press. For the most 
part, he got the accurate and objective 


| treatment he demanded—which was more 





than could be said for the Soviet handling 
of the Khrushchev trip. Indeed, although 
every leading newspaper in all 15 Soviet 
republics turned over its front pages to 
the journey, there was not, for Russian 
readers, much /zvestia (information ), and 
scarcely any Pravda (truth). 

Beamed Sovietskaya Rossia (Soviet 
Russia ): “One had to see the smiles on the 
faces of the Americans lining the route, 
hear their joyous cheers and applause 
watch how from the rooftops and windows 
hundreds upon hundreds of people waved 
to the head of the Soviet government to 
realize with what gladness. warmth and 
cordiality the inhabitants of the American 
capital welcomed Khrushchev. Indeed, the 
expectations of some that the welcome 
would be reserved—even cold—collapsed 
like a soap bubble.” 

"Wretched Clumps.'’ That same note 
persisted all week in an anvil chorus so 
harmonious that Russian readers, if they 
took the trouble, could find identical 
sentences and even paragraphs in the 
dispatches of the 30-odd Soviet newsmen 
assigned to the tour. The coolness of U.S. 
crowds was not mentioned for three days, 
and then only in passing. “Wretched 
clumps of fascistic elements,” scoffed 
Isvestia, “were lost in the sea of Ameri- 
cans who welcomed the Soviet guests with 
good will and hospitality.” 

But the chill was generally dismissed 
as trivial. “Under the influence of public 
opinion,” wrote Vladimir Orlov in Soviet 
Culture, “even those papers which pub- 
lished material unfavorable to Khru- 
shchev’s mission today have ceased publi- 
cation of such articles. The papers write 
with great warmth about Khrushchev, 
mentioning his statesmanlike wisdom and 
great personal charm. This is indeed a 
far cry from the familiar picture of the 
yellow capitalist press.” 

Anything not contributing to the por- 
trait of a triumphant one-man parade 
through the U.S. was either doctored or 
ignored. Of the ten questions Khrushchev 
fielded from reporters after his speech at 
Washington's National Press Club, only 
one was not translated—the one that 
nettled him most. Cabled Tass obliquely: 
“The first question was connected with 
the personality cult of Stalin and was of 
an obviously provocative nature.” 

“Fervent Champion."’ Khrushchev’s 
angry response (“malicious rumors and 
lies’) to that provocative question was 
considerably softened in transit: “I 
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should like to ask those who thought up 
this question: What aims did they set 
themselves and what did they want 
when they were cooking it up? ... I 
will not fall for provocation and I am 
not going to reply by unfriendly sallies 
against the many worthy representatives 
of the press.” 

By the end of the week the Soviet 
press had fleshed out the image they 
sought: of an America that gave its 
heart to the world’s No. 1 peddler. 
“Nikita S, Khrushchev,” said Moscow's 
Literary Gazette, “is the constant, fear- 
less, fervent champion of peace. Now all 
the common people of the world know it. 


This includes the citizens of the U.S.” 





Erne rley 
PHOTOGRAPHER BARZILAY 
Obscure one out. 


Apartheid for Newsmen 


Last June, the truncheons of 500 South 
African police beat down a native riot 
in Cato Manor, Durban's _ tin-roofed 
apartheid shantytown (four dead, 24 in- 
jured), and produced the kind of inter- 
national story that the xenophobic South 
African government hates most to see in 
foreign print. Reading exported accounts 
of the riot, External Affairs Minister Eric 
Louw issued a threat of reprisal against 
“offending foreign newspaper correspond- 
ents who are not Union nationals.” Last 
week, Louw’s truncheon fell on a vic- 
tim not only obscure but innocent. Per- 
emptorily ousted from the Union of 
South Africa after eleven years’ residence 
was London-born Freelance Photographer 
Henry Barzilay, 38, who sells his foot- 
age to any cash customer, including the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., Movietone 


News, and NBC. 
Beyond labeling Barzilay “undesira- 
ble,” the government refused to explain 


the deportation. Explanation was unnec- 
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210,000 


makes a big splash 


( BUT A PRETTY SMALL TRICKLE ) 








You have a good start toward taking care of 
your family with $10,000 of life insurance. 


But how much does that $10,000 amount to 
when it’s called on to stretch across, say, 15 
years? Less than $70 a month... that’s all. 


Fortunately, Travelers’ new More-for-Less 

discount system makes it easy for you to 

build the solid program you want and need. 
SE 


ALTHOUGH THE AVERAGE U.S. family owns less 
than $10,000 worth of life insurance, surveys tell us 
that most men think they have enough insurance. 
Have you enough—really? 

Talk it over with your wife. How much money 
would she need to meet monthly bills, to see the 


Perry T. Carter, Vice President 
The Travelers, Dept. T-3 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


FREE! 
Helpful Information 


Please send me your free booklet explaining The 
Travelers ‘‘More-for-Less’’ discount plan. I under- 
stand there is no obligation. 
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children through school, to continue to live inde- 
pendently in the home you have now? 


Write down your Social Security benefits. Add 
your life insurance benefits in terms of monthly in- 
come. How much of a gap remains between what 
you have and what you need? 


Then call in your Travelers agent or broker and 
let him show you how The Travelers More-for-Less 
discounts work — how youcan buy exactly the amount 
of insurance you need and enjoy a maximum dis- 
count on every dollar’s worth over $2,500. 


You'll find that there’s never been a better time 
than right now to bring your life insurance program 
in line with today’s cost of living and the standard of 
living you want for your family. 


See your local Travelers agent for all the details. 
You will find him listed under ‘“‘Insurance”’ in the 
Yellow Pages—or, fill out the coupon below. 


You can protect your whole good way of life through 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life + Accident 
Group + Fire + Marine « Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 
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essary. Day after the South African In- 
formation Office called Barzilay’s wife to 
ask if he worked for NBC, Minister Louw 
pointedly observed in a speech that NBC 
coverage of the Durban riots was “espe- 
cially bad.” When the deportation order 
followed in due course, Barzilay protested 
that at the time of the riots he was not 
even in the country. The government 
rejected his appeal, gave him ten days 
to get out. 

Among those protesting the deporta- 
tion of Photographer Barzilay was the 
South African Society of Journalists, 
whose members, being Union nationals 
generally stand on the balmy side of 
Minister Louw’s temper. Said Society 
President Hendrik D. Wannenburg: ‘The 
mere fact that the government is tamper- 
ing with internationally recognized free- 
doms is likely to cause more harm to 
the Union abroad than the unfavorable 
publicity it is trying to suppress.” 


Out of the Zoo 


The Chinese Communists keep Peking’s 
tiny complement of foreign correspond- 
ents (about 25) penned up like zoo ani- 
mals, spoon-feed them a diet of propa- 
ganda seldom adulterated by truth. But 
now and then the tamest specimens, 1.¢., 
those with the staunchest Communist rec- 
ords, are led forth for a blinkered stroll 
around the compound. Last week 19 such 
journalists returned to Peking after a 
three-week tour of ravaged Tibet. 

The arrangements were pure Mao dy- 
nasty. All 19 excursionists were carefully 
chosen on the basis of docility: report- 
ers from Pravda, Tass, Poland’s Trybuna 
Ludu, North Korean news agencies, Brit 
ain’s Red Sheep Alan Winnington (the 
London Daily Worker), along with Au- 
thor Anna Louise Strong, doyenne of 
U.S. Red-liners, who was accused by the 
Kremlin in 1949 of working against Com- 
munism—an error for which Moscow later 
abjectly apologized. (For the Tibetan 
junket an oxygen tent was taken along 
for 74-year-old Journalist Strong, but the 
heady political climate of captive Tibet 
made it unnecessary.) 

By limousine, Jeep and horse, guides 
steered the domesticated newsmen along 
a beaten path that carefully skirted Com- 
munist Chinese troops fighting on India’s 
border, a do-or-die stand by Khamba 
tribesmen in western Tibet. Even when 
the opportunity for independent sightsee- 
ing presented itself, the newsmen turned 
away; no one interviewed India’s Consul 
General Shiv Lal Chhiber, spotted in a 
Lhasa rug shop, because, as one corre- 
spondent explained: “Our main interest 
was in social reforms.” 

Back in Peking with full notebooks, the 
tunnel-visioned correspondents ticked off 
what they saw. Lhasa—where 15,000 died 
in the bloody fighting—was “quite nor- 
mal.” Everywhere, the people smiled on 
their oppressors—a piece of information 
the reporters picked up during lunch in 
Shigatse with Mao’s puppet Panchen 
Lama. Then, suntanned and refreshed by 
their exercise, the correspondents trotted 
back to their cages. 
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Ta .start the school year 
right, you should know... 


What 
“according 
to Webster” 


Topay there are many dictionaries 
called Webster's. But when people say 
according to Webster, they usually mean 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary — 
the Merriam-Webster. 

It is the most widely used dictionary 

- required or recommended by nearly 
every school or college .. . for 10 reasons. 


1 — Only Merriam-Webster is based on 
the unabridged Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition. 
2—Only Merriam-Webster meets the 
requirements of H.S, and college students. 
3— Only Merriam-Webster gives the 
technical Latin names for plants, animals. 
4— Only Merriam-Webster is based on 
extensive records of the way English is 
spoken and written. 

5 — Only Merriam-Webster is kept up to 
date by a large staff of specialists. 

6 — Only Merriam-Webster presents defi- 
nitions in the historical order, essential 
to understanding complete meaning. 
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7—Only Merriam-Webster gives you 
extensive cross-referencing. 

8— Only Merriam-Webster, with sepa- 
rate biographical and geographical sec- 
tions, keeps entries as accurate and 
complete as they should be. 

9— Only Merriam-Webster meets the 
one-hand test: easy to use and carry. 
10— Only Merriam-Webster is based on 
continuing word research. 

To start the school year right, remem- 
ber this: the MERRIAM in Merriam- 
Webster is your guarantee of getting 
today’s most modern, complete, and 
authoritative dictionary. $5 plain, $6 in- 
dexed at leading department, book, sta- 
tionery stores. Advt. copyright by G. & C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield 2, Mass. 

INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


AND DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE 


8mm Movie Projector 
with Motorized 
Action-Editor 


the new Keystone 110 
ighter ¢ e Illuminated push 
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HALS'S “ISAAK MASSA” 


Thieves in the Night 


A few moments after Toronto Art Gal- 
lery employees reported for work one 
morning last week, the building was 
swarming with cops, detectives, reporters 
gallery directors and art experts, The rea- 
son: six paintings were missing, and two 
more had been slightly damaged. The 
thieves had stolen Frans Hals’s portraits 
of Isaak Abrahamsz Massa (conservative- 
ly valued by gallery officials at $120,000) 
and Vincent Laurensz van der Vinne 
($80,000), Rembrandt's portraits of a 
Lady with a Lap Dog ($150,000) and 
a Lady with a Handkerchief ($250,000), 
Pierre Renoir’s Portrait of Claude ($20,- 
000), Peter Paul Rubens’ The Elevation 
of the Cross ($20,000). It was probably 
the biggest art robbery in modern times 
and certainly the most sensational since 
Leonardo da Vinci's Mona Lisa was sto- 


len from the Louvre in torr. 


Gift of Mr, & Mes. Fra 





GAINSBOROUGH’S “HARVEST 
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ART 


Professionals at Work. 
thieves involved, how 
into the gallery and how 





How many 
they broke 
they got out 


were 


were questions that no one could answer. 
But gallery officials sure that the 
had carefully cased the joint 
not one alarm in an security 
system had been sounded. Most plausible 
theory: the thieves sauntered into the gal- 


were 





robbers since 


intricate 


lery before closing, dodged from room to 
room while Pinkerton guards made their 
final rounds before closing. 

They started to cut Gainsborough’s The 
Harvest Waggon (valued at $450,000) and 
Van Dyck's Daedalus and Icarus from 
their frames and then abandoned them. 
Though both are relatively low-rated by 
today’s art buyers, the thieves probably 
were not exercising esthetic discrimina- 
tion. For one thing, they had time to 
pilfer $40 from a cashbox, proving their 
main interest to be monetary. For an- 
other, they left a Tintoretto, another Re- 
noir and a Degas untouched. 

History for Support. Will the paintings 
be found? History is full of successful 
art thefts. A Louvre workman named Vin- 
cenzo Peruggia carted away the $1,000,- 
000 Mona Lisa in broad daylight by strip- 
ping it from its frame and tucking it 
under his shirt; he was caught two years 
later only because he tried to sell it to an 
honest Florence art dealer. Three centu- 
ries earlier, the Duke of Modena became 
so enraptured with Correggio’s Virgin with 
St. Magdalen and St. Lucy that he had it 
stolen from the church of Albinea, and it 
has never been found. In 1876, Gains- 
borough's portrait of Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire vanished from the 
rooms of London’s famed art dealers 
Agnew & Co., was returned for reward 25 
years later by a onetime Chicago gambler. 
Even the Toronto Art Gallery has had its 








sales 


WAGGON” 











REMBRANDT'S “LADY" 


share of thefts. A small Rouault (The 
Surgeon) vanished from its walls in 1955 
and is still missing. The same Rubens that 
is now at large was also stolen five years 
ago. That time, the thief triggered an 
alarm upon leaving, took fright and 
dumped his loot in Queen’s Park as he ran. 

What makes art theft so fascinating is 
that the haul is more a burden than a bar- 
gain. Unlike gold or jewelry, a painting 
cannot be converted into something else. 
Art “fences” are nonexistent; art dealers, 
no matter how covetous they may be, 
cannot afford to handle such hot mer- 
chandise. In the old days, thieves could 
find ready buyers (if not patrons) among 
wealthy aristocrats. But today, chances 
are slim that the thieves were hired by 
one such determined art lover. “That stuff 
will be hot for the next roo years,” 
Toronto Inspector John Gillespie, as po- 
lice dispatched photographs of the stolen 
masterpieces throughout the world. “I 
don't know how they will get rid of it.” 
Best guess: the thieves have merely kid- 
naped the six pictures, plan to hold them 
until the insurance company offers a big 
enough ransom for their return. 


said 


Beaver's Greatest Landmark 

Beneath the arch formed by two gigan- 
tic elms on the grassy southern bank of 
the St. John River at Fredericton, N.B., 
some 1,000 art buffs and dignitaries gath- 
ered one day last week for the dedication 
of Canada’s newest art gallery. “This is 
not the first contribution that Lord Bea- 
verbrook has made to the arts in Canada 
said Master of Ceremonies William G. 
Constable, onetime curator of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. “But it is incom- 
parably the greatest.” On the platform 
behind him, Lord Beaverbrook beamed at 
the crowd. 

The latest gift of famed, splenetic Brit 
ish Publisher Beaverbrook ( Daily Express, 
Evening Standard) to his boyhood prov- 
ince is an expertly lighted, $1,000,000 mu- 
seum of glazed bricks, white limestone and 
greyish-white marble. The building is di- 
vided into a recessed showroom where the 
picture-windowed north wall frames the 
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LORD BEAVERBROOK,” 
publisher — philanthropist, is 
craggy and lonely in this con- 
troversial portrait by Graham 
Sutherland, which dominates 
central gallery of the new 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery, at 

. New Brunswick. 








fi 


WINDOW, ST. IVES England's counterpart HOTEL ROOM by 
to Provincetown, Mass painted 


Lucian Freud, grandson of 
Christopher Wood in )26. S 


igmund, is study of te and himself in Paris hotel. 








“PEASANT GIRL GATHER- 
ING FAGGOTS” is explicit title 
of a “fancy piece” painted by 
Thomas Gainsborough in 1782. 
It portrays a future debutante. 





A MODERN MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION 
was one of William Hogarth’s first essays in 
social satire, done in 1733 and thought out 





almost in terms of a theatrical presentation. 





“HAMEAU” (Hamlet), by Montreal-born, 
Paris-braised Jean Paul Riopelle, is gaudy 
display of an important abstractionist talent. 


“MERRYMAKING” 
by Cornelius Krieghoff, C: 
and highest-priced roth c 








Coffee- Break Smiles 





CUT TIME 
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| “Our employees enjoy the conven- 
ience of the Oasis Hot 'n Cold. We 
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NEW BRUNSWICK’S BEAVERBROOK ART GALLERY 


placid river flowing below, a long and 
large gallery at either end, and a basement 
that converts easily from exhibition halls 
into lecture rooms. To cut the glare from 
artificial lights, all walls are faced with a 
light beige fabric; grey and brown terrazzo 
floors are offset by stairways trimmed in 
green tile. 

Critic by Acquisition. Beaverbrook’s 
biggest donation is not the museum but 
most of the 300-odd paintings hanging in 
it. Valued at $2,100,000, Beaverbrook’s 
collection provides the gallery with a com- 
prehensive sampling of British art from 
Hogarth to Francis Bacon, representative 
works of nearly all Canadian artists of 
stature, plus a scattered few paintings 
by Europeans. Other Canadian tycoons 
supplemented the basic collection with 
gifts of their own. Toronto's Matthew 
James Boylen (asbestos, copper and lead 
mines) presented the new gallery with 
22 Krieghoffs; the estate of the late Sir 
James Dunn (steel and iron ore) added 
three Sickerts and Dali’s huge Santiago El 
Grande, whose rearing horse dominates 
the picture-window gallery. Beaverbrook’s 
favorite (“because I like it’) is Gains- 
borough’s Peasant Girl Gathering Faggots, 
but he also cherishes his own portrait 
painted by Great Britain’s Graham Suth- 
erland. “Many people see it as a carica 
ture,” says Beaverbrook, “but I think it 
is a good likeness.” 

Native by Choice. The doughty, pep- 
pery publisher was born Max Aitken in 
Maple, Ont. in 1879, but before he was 
one year old, his father, a Presbyterian 
minister, took the family to Newcastle 
N.B. After an undistinguished year at 
law school in St. John, Aitken became a 
topflight financier and made his first mil- 
lion before he was 28 by shrewd promo- 
tions of bonds, consolidations and reor- 
ganizations of companies. By 1908, he was 
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commuting to England, struck up a friend- 
ship with a fellow New Brunswicker, Bo- 
nar Law (later Britain's Prime Minister). 
In 1910, he picked up wife and household, 
moved to England, and won himself a seat 
in Parliament. Soon after, he became 
Law’s parliamentary secretary. A busy and 
effective behind-the-scenes operator in the 
political arena, he helped form the war- 
time government of Lloyd George, was 
awarded a baronage. He served as a cabi- 
net minister in both world wars (as Min- 
ister of Information in the waning days of 
World War I, as Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, Minister of Supply and Lord 
Privy Seal in World War II). But in 1919 
he shifted his chief interest from politics 
to journalism. Beaverbrook took over the 
Daily Express, lost $2,000,000 in the first 
two years, but made his familiarity with 
the gaudy journalistic practices of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst pay off. The Ex- 
press broke even by the third year, has 
never lost money since. 

But for all his personal and financial 
success in England, Beaverbrook’s heart 
remained in New Brunswick. So fond is he 
of the province that he often refers to it 
as his birthplace,* and almost every au- 
tumn pays it a sentimental visit. On one 
sojourn, the benevolent Beaver gave it a 
library; on another, a theater and town 
hall; on still other occasions, a hockey 
arena, monument, hospital equipment— 
in fact, so many donations that the whole 
province began to look like one huge per- 
sonal monument to Lord Beaverbrook. 
With last week’s mammoth contribution 
to Canada’s relatively weak art treasures 


the monument seems completed. 
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cut our coffee-break time two- 
thirds.” Insurance Agent, Illinois. 


TASTY AND QUICK 


“Our employees like the fact that 
the Oasis Hot ’n Cold is clean, the 
coffee tasty and quick and easy to 
get.” Grain Terminal, Ohio. 


WARM CUSTOMERS 


“We used a hot plate, but our Hot 
'n Cold is neater and 
cleaner, saves time. We 
like to serve coffee to 
customers. It creates a 
warmer feeling, helps 
to make for better as- 
sociation.” Transfer & 
Storage Co., Texas. 
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for FREE Book! 


Get facts on “How to 
cut coffee-break time 
in half."”” Send coupon 
for FREE Booklet and 
details of FREE Bev- 
erage Offer. 


HOT 'N COLD 


and standard water coolers 
Sold everywhere .. . 
Distributed in Canada by G, H. Wood & Company, Ltd. 


rented in many areas 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 7-M, Columbus 13, Ohio 
Rush my copy of “How to cut coffee-break 
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Trail of the Lunik 


Russian spacemen crowed last 
and they had plenty to crow about. They 
had hit the moon, and U.S. scientists were 
not inclined to minimize their achieve- 
ment. Furthermore, the Russians declared 
that they had been able to guide their 
missile in mid-flight, correcting its course 
to make sure it hit its target. 

Turn in Space. The Russians issued 
no explanation of how this was done. 
Easiest way is to turn the final-stage rock- 
et in a desired direction by gyros or gas 
jets and then burn additional fuel to speed 
it up, slow it down or move it sideways. 
The necessary orders can be given by ra- 
dio from the ground or by the rocket’s 
own inertial guidance system. If the or- 
ders came from the ground, the problem 
was to get an accurate track of the rock- 
et’s course. The cloud of glowing sodium 


week, 





particles tossed up from the surface will 
follow trajectories like bullets, and fall 
back or disperse in a few seconds. 

But Lunik II undoubtedly biasted a 
crater, which Kuiper estimates as about 
100 ft. in diameter with walls ro ft. high. 
If such a crater happened to be in a 
smooth place, it should be detectable by a 
powerful telescope, under ideal conditions 
as a faint bright spot. If the Lunik crater 
were inside a big crater or in a jumble of 
craters, it would probably not be visible. 

There were skeptics who questioned 
whether Lunik got to the moon at all. 
Since the only tangible evidence of a hit 
was the sudden stopping of its radio sig- 
nals, the Russians might have set the 
signals to turn off automatically at a pre- 
determined time while Lunik II soared on 
past the moon (as Lunik I did). 

British radio astronomers do not think 
this deception was possible. With the giant 








Sovfoto 


Lunrk’s Soptum Coup over Russia Forminc (LEFT), ENLARGING, DISSIPATING 
Like navigating a ship into harbor. 


that the rocket released may have been 
used to reveal its position, allowing the 
scientists to get a visual fix and to radio 
the proper corrective maneuvers to the 
rocket. 

U.S. scientists know how to build such a 
guidance system, but they are frustrated. 
U.S. first-stage rockets do not have the 
power to launch toward the moon an ob- 
ject big enough to carry guidance appara- 
tus. So the aim of U.S. moon probers has 
to be right from the start—like firing a 
rifle bullet from a moving platform at a 
distant and moving target. This is much 
harder than the Russian system, which is 
more like navigating a ship into harbor. 

New Crater. The Russians themselves 
do not claim to know precisely where 
the Lunik landed. Astronomers from the 
Ukraine's Kharkov Observatory, who 
watched and photographed the moon at 
the moment of impact from a high-flying 
airplane, think they saw “a light effect” 
at the right instant. U.S. astronomers 
doubt it. Moon Expert Gerard Kuiper of 
the University of Chicago thinks that no 
flash of impact would have been visible 
against the moon's sunlit surface. He ques- 





tions a Hungarian report of seeing a long- 
lasting dust cloud on the moon. Since the 
moon has virtually no atmosphere, dust 
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Jodrell Bank radio telescope, they meas- 
ured Lunik II's slowly decreasing speed as 
it climbed through the earth's gravitation- 
al field. Then they watched it speed up 
about 50% as the moon’s modest gravi- 
ty took control. Mathematical analysis 
showed that Lunik II followed the proper 
curve to crash near the center of the 
lunar disk. 

The Russians estimate that when Lunik 
hit, it was traveling at about 7,400 miles 
per hour. A future moon vehicle will have 
to be slowed almost to parachute-jumper 
speed if it is to land gently enough on the 
moon's surface to survive the impact and 
report back what it finds. 


Eight Out of Nine 


In the wake of the Russian moon tri- 
umph, U.S. spacemen had two failures and 
one success last week. A Jupiter rocket 
blew up, and a Thor Able navigation sat- 
ellite failed to orbit. The bright spot was 
the last of the much-criticized Vanguards, 
which put a 50-lb. payload in a high orbit 
expected to last 30 years or more. 

This made nine circling the 
earth. Eight of them are American: three 
Vanguards, three Explorers, and two Dis- 

They range in weight from a 
instrumented Vanguard to an 


satellites 


coverers, 
3-25-lb. 


empty 1,700-lb. second stage of a Discov- 
erer. The other is Russia's massive space 
body, Sputnik III (2,134 Ibs.); the other 
two Sputniks have fallen back into the 
atmosphere and burned up. Of the U.S. 
satellites, the grapefruit-sized Vanguard I 
is expected to keep circling for 2,000 years, 
the basketball-sized Vanguard II for 200 
years. Both Vanguard I and Explorer VI 
have solar batteries designed to keep their 
radio transmitters operating for many 
years to come. 

The Vanguard was a typical product of 
U.S. space technology: a small, sophisti- 
cated bird strained to the utmost to 
achieve its purpose. The thrust of its 
first-stage rocket was only 27,000 lbs. (v. 
Lunik’s estimated 800,000 Ibs.), and ev- 
erything in the upper stages had to be 
meticulously miniaturized to save tiny bits 
of weight. Its intricately instrumented 
satellite will send down valuable data from 
space, perhaps more than the Russians get 
with their comparative giants, but the 
U.S, will not match the Russian achieve- 
ments in bulk or accuracy until a new 
generation of bigger rockets reaches the 
flying stage. 

Middle-sized U.S. birds, still not so big 
as the Russians’ biggest, will use the rea- 
sonably reliable Atlas as their first stage. 
Highest U.S. hopes are pinned at present 
on an Atlas-boosted job intended to whip 
around the moon and transmit a picture 
of its mysterious backside—a feat con- 
siderably more difficult than simply hit- 
ting it. Its timing may not be so good as 
that of Lunik II, which hit the moon just 
before Khrushchev’s arrival in the U.S. 
(just a lucky break, said Khrushchev). 
But the U.S. moon shot’s target date is 
early October—just before President Ei- 
senhower is scheduled to visit Russia. 








Mechanical Cow 

Millions of mankind are starved for 
protein in the midst of plenty; protein 
exists in grass, leaves, and even weeds, 
but in a form indigestible to human stom- 
achs. Most widely used device for con- 
verting protein into edible form is the 
common cow. But in many tropical areas, 
where protein starvation is most acute, 
cows are scarce and do not thrive. Last 
week, in London’s industrial East End, 
British Inventor Israel Harris Chayen of 
British Glues & Chemicals, Ltd. proudly 
displayed a climateproof mechanical cow. 
Chewing its cud with the rumble of a 
bomber squadron, the s50-ft. machine 
briskly chomped up vegetable matter at 
one end, spewed out at the other edible 
nutritious protein in the form of a flour. 

35,000 Shocks. Central element of the 
machine is the impulse renderer. A stream 
of water carrying animal or vegetable mat- 





ter is fed into it. As the water flows 
through, beaters moving with a linear 


velocity of 22,000 feet per minute pro- 
duce a series of shock waves at the rate of 
35,000 per minute. These shock waves, 
traveling through the water, break open 
the cells in much the way that a depth 
charge can crack a submarine’s hull, and 
the cell's contents—mostly water, protein, 
and fat or oil—spill out. The slurry is 
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ures System to confuse enemy radar and also throw 


missiles off course. System is designed to assure the 
effectiveness of our strategic bombers by preventing 


detection on their missions, 





ENEMY EARLY WARNING RADAR, similar to our own 
shown here, would provide first obstacle for sac 
bombers to “deceive” in event of hostilities... 


STRATEGIC TARGETS, like the one shown below, are 
protected by area defense radars, antiaircraft missiles 
and fighter interceptors. Countering all these weap- 
ons is a critical role of Sperry-designed countermeas- 


SAC’s BOEING B-52's will have Sperry Countermeas- 


ures equipment, 





ONE OF A SERIES 





THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 


of Sperry Countermeasures Division 


While every effort is being made to make 
America’s radar defense more effective— 
equal effort is being made by a group of 
Sperry engineers to make radar defenses 
less effective — if the defenses are those 
of a possible enemy. 

In World War II foil called “chaff” 
dropped from Allied planes cluttered 
enemy radarscopes— made it difficult to 
see the attackers. Then came “carpet”— 





and missiles 






AT 455° BELOW ZERO, Fahrenheit, components are tested by Sperry scientist for use in 
advanced countermeasures system. Super-cold temperature obtained by liquid helium within 
cryostat makes some materials super-conductors, allowing clectric current to flow forever 
without adding power. Such experiments assure even more effective jamming of enemy radars 


Spreading Confusion 


Out of a growing bag of electronic tricks, Sperry engineers are creating new and better 
ways to mislead potential enemies. 


a means of creating noise which again 
concealed the approach of planes. Since 
then the task of spreading confusion has 
become increasingly difficult with the 
development of sophisticated radars, 
fighter interceptors and missile defense. 


The Sperry Countermeasures System 
designed for use aboard USAF’s Boeing 
B-52’s represents a revolutionary advance 
in deliberate confusion of the enemy, 
which greatly enhances the success of 
the strategic bombing mission and 
assures protection for plane and crew. 
In addition to its work with the B-52 


program, the Sperry division is also 
devoted to finding ways of countering 
every new advance in offensive weapons 
with even more effective defensive con- 
fusion systems. Countermeasures Divi- 
sion, Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 
Great Neck, New York. 


SPtnRY 





Yeu caw re- hve Yhose WWoeuderfil monentD with 
A Webcor Regent Hi-Fi Tape Recorder! 





How thrilling to keep a record of your children’s growing-up talk! 
And the new Webcor Regent is equally ideal for helping with music 
lessons — practicing speeches—for pepping up parties — for recording 
music from records or live broadcasts—or for countless other uses. 





Has wide-range hi-fi speaker—will record and play back at all 
3 speeds. Easy to operate—lightweight, really portable. In brown or 
ebony—$159.95. Remote Control model for business applications 
also available. Ask your Webcor dealer for a demonstration now. 


CHAYEN’S PROTEIN EXTRACTOR 
Weeds were as good as meat. 





A Balanced Investment 
in Bonds, Preferred Stocks 
and Common Stocks 


Ask your investment dealer for free 
prospectus or mail coupon below 


3 3 


Hugh W.Long and Company, Inc. 
Elizabeth 3, N. J. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Prices slightly higher South and West 
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and see why! 
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passed through a screen and centrifuge to 
remove fibrous material and insoluble car- 
bohydrates. Then the protein is separated 
from the oil by commercial solvents, and 
dried. The result is a white, odorless, taste- 
less powder, which can be baked in bread 
or added to almost any food. Two ounces 
a day is enough to complete a man’s diet, 
and the cost is only a few cents. 

Grass & Ferns. The impulse renderer 
is actually more efficient than a cow, since 
it diverts none of its food to its own uses. 
One hundred pounds of ordinary fresh-cut 
grass yield 3 to 4 lbs. of protein, 8.5 Ibs. 
of fiber and 4 lb. of syrup containing 
vitamins, hormones and steroids. The fiber 
can be made into various sorts of fiber- 
boards or used for fires in fuel-poor coun- 
tries that burn dried cow dung. Chayen’s 
machine can also digest ferns, 
leaves of jungle trees. 

In Nigeria, a leading export is peanuts. 
When oil is extracted from peanuts by 
normal methods, the residue is a rough 
oil cake, fit only for animals. But a few 
of Chayen’s mechanical cows could digest 
Nigeria's whole crop, extracting both oil 
and edible protein. The oil and other by- 
products could be exported, earning as 
much money as exporting the peanuts 
whole, and the protein could be retained 
to correct Nigeria’s protein-deficient diet. 
A machine digesting four tons of peanuts 
per hour would cost only $700,000, and it 
would supply enough protein for a city of 
250,000 people. “It is no longer inevita- 
ble,” says Chayen, “that the majority of 
the population of this earth should suf- 
fer from gross and chronic malnutrition. 
There is abundant protein for all, growing 
around them. They now have the means 
with which to help themselves.” 


weeds, 
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BIGGEST CONSTRUCTION JOB 


SINCE THE BEGINNING OF TIME 





See report on following two pages 
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Super-tough steel dozer blades chew out 
the hillsides 








Here are some thumbnail sketches of 
the men who are building the 41,000 
miles of Interstate Highways scheduled 
for completion in 1971. 
e @ 66 
Shirt-sleeved cartographers paw 
through stacks of aerial photographs 
and gather information to be fed into 
a giant computer. They end up with a 
set of incredibly accurate contour maps 
to plot an invasion of our own country 
—with modern, four-lane highways. 


On the shoulder of a hill, four truck- 
mounted drilling rigs probe the rock 
and soil beneath them. The trucks are 
only 100 feet apart, but each belongs to 
a different road-building contractor. 
They are seeking information to pre- 
pare bids for the grading contract, and 
each wants to know how much earth or 
rock he will encounter. 

~ © x 

A hard-hatted construction worker 
scratches the latest tally mark on the 
side of the shanty with a chalky stone. 
That makes the 87th rattlesnake the 
brush-clearing crew has killed in the 
last 14 days. 

. . . 

Charlie Waller looks down at a pack 
of fox hounds owned by a farmer who 
won't let any grading machinery on his 
land come hell or high water. The land 
has been in his family for 160 years. 
“There's the best dog of the lot,’ Charlie 


Sheep's foot rollers with hardened steel prongs pack down 
the roadways 


points. The farmer looks at him with 
sudden admiration. One hour later ma- 
chinery is moving across the farm land 
and the farmer and Charlie are plan- 
ning their first hunt. 


Bill Burton stands listening to the 
ching-ching-ching of the steel heli- 
copter blades as they chop through the 
air. Then he crawls into the whirlybird 
and flies off to make an aerial survey of 
600 acres of land that his employer 
bought to get “the borrow’—earth and 
rock needed to fill in a huge hole. 


In a small motel, squat, muscular 
Frank Holloway sits cross-legged on his 
bed amid a pile of large geological sur- 
vey maps. He thumbs a book so old that 
it crackles in protest as each page is 
turned—a 1909 geological study pub- 
lished by the state. He's looking for a 
huge deposit of hard rock for the road 
subbase, and a million dollars could 
ride on his ability to find it. 


Seventy-five feet up on a cliff, the 
operator of a power shovel, weighing 
100 tons, crowds his tough steel bucket 
into the green shale face. Suddenly the 
ground crumbles and the shovel tilts. 
Scarcely breathing, the operator inches 
the big rig away from disaster. Soon 
he’s forgotten about the incident but 


Shovels ram through rock without breaking 
their extra-tough steel teeth 


...60 times bigger than the Panama Canal... 


and it’s being built by gamblers 


the perspiring foreman hasn't. It takes 
a lot of time and money to rescue equip- 
ment that’s fallen off a hill. 


os # © 


The sunburned job superintendent 
watches the pans (scrapers) roar down 
the slope at 35 miles an hour piled high 
with 25 tons of red earth. If the candy- 
wagons (oil and grease trucks) do their 
job, if there aren't any mishaps, if it 
doesn't rain, maybe they'll get up to 
grade far enough that he can go home 
for the weekend. His wife and family are 
500 miles away and it’s been four weeks 
since he saw them. 


The foregoing stories are true, and 
they happened to men who work for 
the Nello L. Teer Company, one of the 
largest heavy contractors in the world. 
The company is not headquartered in 
New York or Chicago or any other city 
that you would expect. Home offices are 
in Durham, North Carolina—famous 
for cigarettes and Duke University. 


From mules to millions. Mr. Nello 
Teer started in 1909 with a team of 
rented mules, and he's so proud of it 
that a span of those independent ani- 
mals are still part of the company 
trademark. Like all contractors, Nello 





Crawler treads made at low cost from special 
Steel shapes 


was a gambler, and he threw his money 
on the best prospect and replaced the 
mules with gasoline-powered steel ma- 
chines as soon as they became avail- 
able. As soon as rubber-tired machines 
became available he bought them too, 
because they could go 25 to 35 miles an 
hour and haul more dirt and rock ina 
given length of time. As a result, Teer 
could cut his costs, underbid his com- 
petitors, win more contracts, make more 
money and grow—to the point where he 
now has about 2,000 employees, tens of 
millions of dollars worth of construc- 
tion equipment and a reputation for 
honest work and fair prices that are 
the envy of the industry 


Honor. In fact, the very industry that 
he competes with has honored Nello 
Teer, Jr., the founder's son, with the 
presidency of the American Road 
Builder's Association. It’s a long way 
from a pair of rented mules to becom- 
ing the spokesman for a multi-billion 
dollar industry. 


Price vs. cost. In this day of rising 
costs, one of the stunning aspects of the 
heavy construction business is the fact 
that it costs about the same to move a 
cubic yard of earth today as it did 50 
years ago. This is due strictly to mecha- 
nization. Here emerges a situation in 
the construction business that is hard 
for the layman to comprehend: costs 
have very little to do with prices. For 
example, you can buy 600 mules for the 
price of one big truck, but the truck 
will still move dirt more cheaply than 
the mules 


Best costs less. This is one reason 
why cost-conscious contractors dislike 
cost-plus contracts. If you hit a wet 
cut, and it fills with water, you natur- 
ally have to pump the water out. An 
accountant wants you to buy the least 
expensive pump. But the contractor, if 
he were using his own money, would 
very likely buy the most expensive 
pump. He knows it will do the job 
faster, with less down-time for repairs, 


Bigger, brawnier machines made from high-strength 


steels move mountains faster 


and will require little preventive main- 
tenance. It costs less in the long run. 


Tough Steels. The same thing applies 
to steels. Big shovels crash into frozen 
earth and rock at subzero temperature 

. if their booms don't crack, chances 
are USS Tri-Ten Steel gives them low 
temperature toughness. Huge earth 
haulers move more dirt faster because 
USS Man-TEN Steel's strength helps 
lighter, stronger units do more work 
per man hour. USS Cor-TEn Steel's ex- 
ceptional resistance to corrosion keeps 
equipment out of the maintenance pit 
longer. A remarkable newcomer, USS 
“T-L” Constructional Alloy Steel is 
three times stronger than regular car- 
bon steel, retains its toughness at 50- 
below-zero, and can be welded in the 
field without fancy equipment. It's so 
strong it is used in lighter sections. Be- 
cause there's less dead weight, “T-1" 
equipment carries more payload, often 
with less horsepower. All these special 
steels cost more to begin with, but far 
less in the long run. 


Now about 2009... The design of 
construction equipment has been revo- 
lutionized by many extra-strong steels 
that have been introduced by United 
States Steel. Construction equipment 
manufacturers have welcomed the new 
steels with open slipsticks, designing 
bigger, faster, longer-lasting machines 
If these manufacturers, and outfits like 
Nello Teer and United States Steel have 
anything to do with it, it will cost the 
same, maybe less, to move a yard of 
dirt in 2009 as it does today. 


(iss) United States Steel 


TRADC MARK 


Hardened steel discs cut up the big 
chunks to smooth the roadbed 





Extra-strong steel cutting blades keep 
dozers on the job 


Crashing impact does little damage to high- 
strength steel truck bodies 











CHAMPION NICKLAUS 
Fun for a junior. 


Battle on the Greens 


From the start, the big (6 ft., 190 lbs.), 
crew-cropped junior from Ohio State ap- 
proached last week's soth U.S. Amateur 
at the Broadmoor Golf Club in Colorado 
Springs as though it were just a casual 
round with his buddies back home in Co- 
lumbus. Jack Nicklaus, 19, joked with op- 
ponents and officials alike, was undaunted 
by the tricky greens of the 7,o10-yd. 
course hacked out of the eastern slope of 
the Rampart Range, 6.500 ft. above sea 
level. Because of the backdrop of jagged 
peaks, some level greens seemed to slope 
uphill, some uphill greens seemed flat. 

Nor was Nicklaus bothered by the pros- 
pect of eventually figuring the lie of the 
greens against Defending Champion Char- 
lie Coe, 35, the dry-spoken, shaft-lean 
(6 ft., 150 lbs.) oil broker from Oklahoma 
City. Nicklaus had just the club to back 
up his long game off the tee: an old- 
fashioned, hickory-shafted putter, which 
he had ordered in Scotland last spring 
while helping Captain Coe defend the 
Walker Cup against the British amateurs. 
In the semifinals, faced with a 27-ft. putt 
downhill over a hump, Nicklaus precisely 
moved his new bat and watched the ball 
trickle home to eliminate California’s 
Gene Andrews, 2 and 1. “There was no 
way that ball could get into the cup,” 
complained Andrews, who carried a form 
chart on every green. “Just no way it 
could be done.” 

In the finals Coe started fast, drilling 
birdies on the first three holes, led two 
up after the morning round of 18 holes. 
But in the afternoon Coe began to wilt. 
He sent seven of nine tee shots into the 
rough, set six geese to frantic squawking 
by nearly dropping a ball into their pond. 

Swinging with smooth power, canning 
his putts with authority, Nicklaus caught 
Coe on the 21st hole. Going into the 36th, 
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the exhausted Coe and the confident 
Nicklaus were still tied. The sun was 
down, and the greens had slowed when 
Coe chipped for the cup out of a grassed 
bunker. Normally, the ball would have 
rolled in, but in the dampening grass it 
stopped inches away. Nicklaus conferred 
briefly with 16-year-old Caddy Bob Val- 
des (“Best greens reader we've got,” said 
Club Pro Ed Dudley). Then Nicklaus 
took his new putter and sank his eight- 
footer for a birdie three and the U.S. 
Amateur. New Champion Nicklaus was 
the youngest player to win the title in 
half a century. 


New Salt 


Last year the team had a dismal record 
of two wins, four defeats and a tie. This 
season things could well be worse, and 
they may never get better, for the idea 
of recruiting a solid tackle or slithering 
halfback is out of the question. But the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy's new coach 
was content. “Believe me,” said Otto 
Graham, “I couldn't have picked out a 
better spot if I had sat down and studied 
offers for two or three years.” 

There had been plenty of other offers. 
Shrewd, tough and resourceful, Otto 
Graham was an All-America tailback at 
Northwestern University, passed and ran 
the Cleveland Browns to seven league 
championships in a glittering ten-year 
professional career that ended in 1955. 
Last year, proving he could coach big- 
time football as well as play it, Graham 
turned assorted college players into a 
smooth unit that trounced the world 
champion Detroit Lions in the annual 
all-star game, 35-19. 

Big Big-Timer Graham was looking for 
small-time football. “I want to win as 
much as anyone,” he said. “I even want 
to beat my wife at croquet. But football 
should be fun—even for the coach. It 








may sound corny, but I believe that line 
about ‘it doesn’t matter who wins or 
loses—it’s how you play the game.’ ” 

Teetotaling, nonsmoking Otto Graham 
was just the clean-cut man that small- 
time Coast Guard (enrollment: 625) was 
looking for. When he got the academy's 
offer, Graham’s first question was: “Where 
is it?” (Answer: New London, Conn.) 
But the more questions Graham asked, 
the more he liked the idea of coaching in 
a school that selects its students by com- 
petitive exams, and where parties and 
panty raids are no problem. Graham 
shipped aboard with the rank of com- 
mander in the Coast Guard Reserve, last 
month set about teaching the pro’s wide- 
open passing game to his cadets. 

Last week, as college football began 
across the nation, Coach Graham sent 
his lightweight Coast Guard team against 
the hard-nosed recruits of Geneva College 
(enrollment: goo) in Beaver Falls, Pa. 
It was no fun—especially for Otto Gra- 
ham. Hands jammed deep into his pock- 
ets, chomping gum furiously, he writhed 
on the sidelines as Geneva toyed with 
his cadets. He bellowed frantic warnings 
(“Pass! It’s a pass!”), once barked at 
officials (“Watch those off sides!’’). 

When an overeager cadet knocked a 
Geneva back breathless by plowing into 
him after he had skidded out of bounds, 
one of the 7,500 up in the tank-town 
stands mustered enough courage to heckle 
the great pro star: 

“Hey, Graham, do you coach that 
way?” 

Graham spun and glowered: “You 
think so?” 

“Well,” replied the heckler meekly, “I 
didn’t think you did.” 

Final score: Geneva 35, Coast Guard 
o. Coach Graham tried to take the de- 
bacle in stride; come what may, he is 
planning to spend the next 20 years at 
the academy, and the academy is plan- 
ning to have him. “I'm not worried,” 
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said Graham in the dressing room after 
the game. “Did I seem worried? I wasn’t 
a bit nervous.” 

@ Picked by many preseason seers to 
hang on to their national championship, 
Louisiana State University’s Tigers fumed 
for the first half as Rice’s quick-kicks 
rocked them back on their heels; but they 
came back in the second half with sturdy, 
sprinting All-America Halfback Billy Can- 
non leading the way to win 26-3. 

@ Powerhouse Purdue of the lordly Big 
Ten huffed and puffed against unexpect- 
edly rugged U.C.L.A., rolled up 203 
yards on the ground v. U.C.L.A.’s paltry 


79, but could not get up enough sus- 
tained steam to score, had to settle for 
a o-o tie. 

@ Coaching his first game for Navy, 


Wayne Hardin turned loose a winged-T 
attack built around the passing of Quar- 
terback Joe Tranchini and the broken- 
field flair of Halfback Joe Bellino, rolled 
to an impressive 24-8 victory over butter- 
fingered Boston College. which had been 
rated as one of New England's best. 


Scoreboard 

@ As the second-place Cleveland Indians 
faded in the American League pennant 
race, terrible-tempered General Manager 
Frank Lane complained that Manager Joe 
Gordon would need a miracle to win, 
added that he was eying four or five 
other men for the job next year. Gordon 
promptly quit, and an offer promptly went 
out to the leading candidate on Lane’s 
little list: the terrible-tempered Leo Du- 
rocher, former manager of the Dodgers 
and Giants, who quit his $65,000-a-year 
job with NBC-TV with the announced 
intention of returning to baseball. 

@ On shallow, olive-green Galveston Bay, 
sunburned Harry C. Melges Jr., 29, a 
boatbuilder from Lake Geneva, Wis., won 
none of the eight races in the 204-ft. Co- 
rinthian class sloops, but finished no worse 
than fourth in six to edge Warner Willcox 
of New Rochelle, N.Y.., }, take the 
eighth Mallory Cup, symbol of the North 
American sailing championship. Said Sail- 
or Melges: “I played it straight. No gam- 
bling. No chances.” 

@ Badgered by a bad back, and no longer 
able to throw the long ball, cleft-chinned, 
curly-haired Quarterback Ronnie (‘‘Gold- 
en Boy”) Knox, 24, quit the Toronto 
Argonauts in Canada’s rugged Big Four, 
thereby put an end to one of football's 
most unfulfilled and peripatetic careers 
(three high schools, two colleges, four pro 
teams), which had largely been botched 
by the boisterous stage-mothering of step- 
father Harvey Knox. “Football is a game 
for animals,” said Ronnie. “I like to think 
I'm above that.” Dreaming of higher 
things, Ronnie allowed he might toss off 
a novel or some poetry, already had some 
lines at hand that lurched with the proper 
beatnik beat: 





Beauty is a thing of 

Ragmud 

But the maid left late. 

So don’t look under the apple tree 
Let’s rebel, man. 
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Old Play on Broadway 
Much Ado About Nothing (by William 


Shakespeare) has a contemptible hero, a 
motiveless villain, a tediously improbable 
main plot. Happily, what academics term 
the subplot—the prickly-pear romance of 
Benedick and Beatrice—is one of the 
most delightful things in all Shakespeare. 
And it can never have seemed more a de- 
light than when John Gielgud and Mar- 
garet Leighton are swapping insults and 
moving blindfolded toward the altar. 

In creating his determinedly unromantic 
lovers, Shakespeare as a comedy writer 





GreLcup & LEIGHTON 
Hearts on their fingernails. 


traded sighs for banter, nightingales for 
mockingbirds, antic humor for elegant wit. 
Benedick’s first sniffy words to Beatrice— 
“What, my dear Lady Disdain—are you 
yet alive?”—could drop straight out of 
Congreve. As for their wearing their hearts 
on their fingernails, it is a truism that the 
pair of them—he all scorn for marriage, 
she all scorn for men—are so antagonistic 
for being so much alike. Fortunately, the 
dullards around them dream up one bright 
idea: they contrive that an eavesdropping 
Benedick shall hear that Beatrice abso- 
lutely dotes on him, that an ear-cocked 
Beatrice shall learn that Benedick is half 
dead for love of her. 

As they rise to the bait, Actor Gielgud 
and Actress Leighton also rise to the top 
of their bents. At sparring they are per- 
fectly matched, at witty detail brilliantly 
mated. If added tribute goes to Actress 
Leighton, it is for a certain marvelously 
sustained manner: she is all hoity-toity 
airiness and verve. Though the rest of the 
production, barring George Rose's lively 
Dogberry, is much of a piece with the 
rest of the play, both are well worth put- 
ting up with for the sake of the stars. 


| 
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LOOK 


like a 
million 


EEL 


like ten 
million 





Forto-Fed 
Every man to his own pair. But whatever 
you choose, you know PORTO-PEDS area 
joy to see, to wear. Style—they literally 
look like a million. Comfort—like nothing 
you ever wore before. Actually, in 
PORTO-PEDS you walk on a soft 

cushion of air. Choose 
your shoe wardrobe from 
handsome, trim-tailored 
PORTO-PEDS. Sce 
your PORTO-PED 
dealer, or write for 
his name. 

$15.95 and up. 






THE BRADFORD 
Model 170-9. 
Upswept Wing 

in Burnished Brown 
Imported Colf. 


THE BRADFORD 
(Left) Model 166-9. 
Hond Sewn Moccasin Toe, in 
Burnished Hawthorne Briarhide. 






HERE'S THE SECRET! 





Trade Mark 


In Porto-Peds, you walk and stand on an 
air-celled carpet of soft sponge rubber. 


PORTAGE SHOE MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
Division of Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
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The beat’s the thing as Perry sails through 
sensational arrangements of great tunes like 
Begin the Beguine, Route 66, St. Louis Blues 
and Honey, Honey. Plenty of variety, from 
swingin’ ballads to cool blues. It’s Perry’s 
greatest ever. In Living Stereo and regular L.P. 


COMO 
SWINGS 


} Rca Victor |e) 
| | 





When ordering Stereo, say... 


@RcAVicror@® 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
Cry Tough (Canon: United Artists} is 


a title that means next to nothing in a pic- 
ture that means nothing at all. With a pre- 
tense of social protest, the film tries for 
realism as it pans in on Spanish Harlem 
and enters slums where children sleep on 
pallets and adults line up nine-deep to use 
the bathroom. But what the cameras ac- 
tually record is little more than a Puerto 
Ricochet from the smallest-bore gangster 
plot in the film maker's gun cabinet. 

Miguel Antonio Enrique Francisco Es- 
trada (John Saxon), a first-generation 
Puerto Rican—-New Yorker, is just out of 
stir and determined to go straight; he is 
a solid, workmanlike thug, though, and the 
old gang wants him back. They tempt him 
with a sex moll (Linda Cristal), “just up 
from Puerto Rico and full of sugar cane.’ 
Will he have one lump or two? He hesi- 
tates—then takes the whole bowl. 

Soon Miguel is back flicking his switch 
blade. The way to rise above “little Spain” 
is crime, after all. He robs and murders, 
takes over as boss of the gang, and cooks 
up enough violent trouble to satisfy a 
theater full of Egyptian Dragons. 

Actor Saxon, born in Brooklyn in 1935, 
is not a convincing Puerto Rican, but if 
Cry Tough has a redeeming feature, it is 
his quict, unmumbling appeal as an up- 
coming young actor. 


Look Back in Anger (Woodfall, War 
ner), when it opened on the London stage 
three years ago, became a sort of Uncle 
Tom’s Diggings, fanning a flame and sug- 
gesting a name for the new literary group 
that was soon known as the Angry Young 
Men. Its Jimmy Porter, bellowed 
rage at religion, the Sunday Times, and 
his mother-in-law, a woman, he rasped, 
who was as “rough as a night in a Bom- 
bay brothel.” 

Playwright John Osborne has formed 
his own film company to give Jimmy an 
audience even wider than those who heard 
him storm through 252 performances in 
London, another 4o8 on Broadway. But 
an audience is not what Jimmy needs— 
he needs a doctor, for he looks back not 
so much in anger as in madness. 

The surreal ravings still tell a real story 
—of a young university graduate educated 
beyond his background through the good- 
ness of the welfare state, frustrated in a 
nation living in twilight, a second-class 
citizen in a where the first-class 
citizens “spend their time mostly looking 
forward to the past.” He has captured his 
wife Alison (Mary Ure) from the enemy 
above. With her and his business partner 
(excellently played by Gary Raymond), 


hero 


society 


he lives in an attic in Midlands town 
so bleak that it seems to smell of soft 
coal and leftover herring. There, Univer- 


sity Man Porter runs a sweets stall in the 
marketplace, when he is not thundering 
harangues against Alison and her upper- 
middle-class family and friends. His wife 
loves him despite his ambition to ‘stand 





up in your tears, splash about in them 
and sing.”’ But finally she has had enough 
and goes home to her parents, not telling 
Jimmy that she is pregnant. Her friend 
Helena (deftly played by Claire Bloom), 
a visitor in their garret, remains. Jimmy 
calls her an “evil-minded little virgin,” 
but she becomes his mistress. In the end, 
his wife returns; the baby has miscarried 
and Alison is now broken enough to re- 
sume in resignation the life in 
the attic flat. 

The film’s overall effect 


aimless 


is caricature, 


and some of the fault is in the acting. 
Richard Burton turns Jimmy into a seeth- 
ing, snarling Elizabethan villain who seems 





seal” @ 


Bioom & BURTON IN “ANGER 


"Why bastard? Wherefore base?" 


on the point of forgetting himself and 
spewing out the speech of Shakespeare’s 
Edmund “Why bastard? Wherefore 
base?” The screen adaptation also cuts 
important bits of the play, e.g., Jimmy’s 
illuminating complaint that “there aren’t 
any good, brave causes left. If the big 
bang does come, and we all get killed off, 
it won't be in aid of the old-fashioned 
grand design. It'll just be for the Brave 
New nothing-very-much-thank-you. 

“Look Back in Anger is the best young 
play of its decade,’ wrote London Critic 
Kenneth Tynan in 1956. Others agreed, 
perhaps seeing more in what the play 
called to mind than in what it actually 
said. On the screen, at least, it suffers from 
imprecision: as Jimmy’s troubles fester 
Playwright Osborne never seems to know 
quite where to probe for the cor€ of the 
boil, often strikes wildly at life itself, 
implicitly blaming society and govern- 
ment for failings that could only origi- 
nate in the soul. Look Back in Anger 
might have been a sounder achievement 
if Jimmy were just healthy enough to 
arouse more fear, less pity. 
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Another example of Addressograph-Multigraph cost-cutting 
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Telephone company solves trouble fast 
with new Addressograph system | 


When your telephone goes out of order—and you're suddenly cut off from the outside 
world—you want it fixed fast. Here is how a new Addressograph system helps telephone 
companies do it: 

For every telephone installed, an Addressograph self-writing plastic subscriber card — 
embossed with complete information about your installation—is placed on file. 

The moment you report trouble, a repair order is made out from the card, using an 
Addressograph imprinter, and the stage is set for action—almost as soon as you hang 
up the phone. 

For every business, Addressograph methods provide cost-cutting, error-free repetitive 
writing. Some Addressograph machines are designed to offer business the many benefits 
of complete, low-cost automation. Others are small portable units for use wherever a 


record originates—thus assuring accurate, legible source information for any method of 





data processing. Ask the nearby Addressograph office for a report on how they can cut 
your costs, or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


© 1969 A.-M Corporation  #Trade- Mark 


Cutting costs Addressagraph-Multigraph 


is our business 


PROOUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 





SERVING SMALL BUSINESS ° BiG BUSINESS ° EVERY BUSINESS 
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1859 world's first 


OTaT- Malt lal-la-1eM7-1-ta-M-te[e) 

in Pennsylvania, 

Colonel Drake brought in 
the first oil well. This oil had 


a unique molecular structure. 


1959 Zola le Mme iial-s-4 | 


Nature's Miracle Molecule makes 
Pennsylvania Motor Oils different 
bigelaaM-liMeoh dalla Pam Mall-Mal- ballet) 
superiority is why good dealers 
recommend Pennsylvania... 
better lubrication for your car. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil ...with Nature's Miracle Molecule 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE O1, ASSOCIATION © OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 





Where there is Modern Management 
there is 





The tarmnous functional work music used 
by 15 of the 20 largest Life Insurance Companies 
in the U.S. and Canada 


A COMPANY IN THE JACK WRATHER ORGANIZATION 





What Can 
Exercise 
Do For You? 


Famous heart specialist 
and two noted physiologists 
tell how normal men and 
women can keep fit,. trim, 
sas active and youthful, partic- 
colt, resilient HEEis ularly after 35, by simple 
eT puttaldtent Soe, exercises that stimulate the 

\\ shoe repaj circulation. Mailed free as 

pi 2 P erg a public service by EXERCISE 

FOR HEALTH, Box 2520, New 

78 York 17, N. Y. Ask for pam- 
phiets B 1, 2, and 3. 

en 





IMISCELLANY 


Public Offering. In Detroit, when im- 


ginative investment dealers B. C. Mor- 








ton & r in the state lair 
rade 

wit! tet 
ith $ Ss ) 

pou ar drive 


Total Recall. In Sinoia, Southern Rho- 
des C. T. R. Williams wrote to a debt- 
collecting firm that had offered a reward 
or. news of his whereabouts. gave h 


sent address, claimed the reward, got 


Obvious Descent. In Ss a, Miss. 
ibout to go off to his first vear of college 
Only ¢ d Jim Aiker 8. consoled 


giving tnen pet monkey 


Room at the Top. In Hir Japa 
Mayor Tetsusaburo Susuda announced 


$69 a month, pro 





over the jobs of! assistant ivor, tre 


Family Line. In Hackensack, N.J 
Sergen Evening Recor 

d Maladjusted couple ll-bred ch 
dren, colicky baby, need drm. hous 


or apt. DA 7-4901. 


7 ran a persona 


Rattled. In Philadelphia woman reg- 
istered at the Essex Hotel returned \ 
mistake at midnight to the nearby City 
Hall Annex, stumbled into the Healtl 
Department suite, complained bitterly to 
1 phone operator that her room was filled 


with skeletons. 


Foreign Extraction. In Savoonga, Alas- 
| ka, visiting Public Health Service Dentist 
| Dr. Duane Oakes pulled 104 Eskimo teeth 


| 
in one day. 


Home Demonstration. In Washington 
Health Department Inspector John F. 
Davis was charged with owning two tene- 
ments that have defective sewage facili- 
ties stopped-up water closets, overflow- 


| ing basins. 


Withering. In Melbourne, Australia 
Mrs. Marjorie Creasy was convicted ol 
using the telephone mischievously after 


she ordered funeral wreaths to be sent to 


1 woman she disliked. 


No Installation. In Detroit, the Michi- 
gan Hypnosis Institute had a summer sign 
in its window Air Cooled by Hypnotic 


Suggestion. 


The Gifted Child. In San Diego, 
charged with giving her 14-year-old son 
shopping list” of items she wanted him 
to steal, Mrs. Dolores Myers explained 
The boy has had sticky fingers since 





thought I might 


was just a little fellow. I 


is well make the most of it. 
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is anybody listening 7 





when you speak your views... when you try 


to move others... when you have a better idea 


You share this uncertainty with everyone who tries 
to communicate to one person, a group, or a crow ‘, 
Overcoming this doubt is important to you, for you 
must have more than working skills to move ahead in 
today’s world. It is necessary to develop the three basic 
abilities which mark the men and women who stand 


out in business and community affairs. 

The ability to speak effectively. How well you take part 
in group meetings or personal conversations depends 
on your confidence to speak up and your skill in ex- 
pressing yourself with clarity and enthusiasm. 

The ability to motivate others. Consideration and tact 
(human relations) lead to the acceptance of your goals 
by others, You can reduce frictions and delays in getting 
the job done. 
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The courage of self-confidence. Every organization is 
eager to find men and women who are able to think 
and act on their own. Your self-confidence saves valuable 
time for others because you can make decisions readily, 
move ahead without fear. 

These abilities exist in you, as in most other people, 
for they are natural. Developing them is a challenge 
one that has already been met by more than 750,000 
men and women who have completed the Dale Carnegie 
Course. These people have found the fresh rewards 
of personal fulfillment in business, social, and community 


life. 


You may find the same rewards in the Dale Carnegie 
Course. Certainly, it’s worth consideration. Just write 
us, asking for details about the Dale Carnegie Course 

in your community. No obligation, 


of course. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Suite 99T/15 West 46th Street/New York 36, N 





DALE CARNEGIE 


SCIENCE 








MOONPROBE MISSILE is hurled spaceward by Rocketdyne Division 
liquid propellant rocket engines, which have supplied the powerful 
main stage units for most of America’s space missiles and satellites 
Rocketdyne is now developing a single-chamber rocket engine with 
1% million pounds of thrust to help speed the conquest of Outer Space. 





NAA IS AT WORK 
IN THE FIELDS 
OF THE FUTURE 


ORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, the company that has 

built more airplanes than any other company in 

the world, is today broadly diversified. Each of its six 

divisions is engaged in turning yesterday’s science fic- 
tion into tomorrow’s scientific fact. 

In a single decade, the creative drive of NAA’s sci- 
entists, engineers, and technicians— at work in research 
laboratories on every science known to man—has 
crossed the frontier into the unknown on many fronts: 
electronics, atomic energy, automation, rocket engines, 
structural materials, space flight. 

Though most of their discoveries serve to strengthen 
(America’s defense, many hold immense promise for 


the arts of peace. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC, 
Divisions: Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, 
Los Angeles, Missile, Rocketdyne. 





FRINGE OF SPACE is destination of North American’s X-15, carried to its 
high-altitude launching under the wing of a B-52 bomber. The experimental 


plane was built by the Los Angeles Division for National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Air Force, and Navy. It will carry its pilot higher 
(100 miles) and faster (over 4,000 mph) than man has ever flown before. 


” DEFENSE 


all 





OVER, ON AND UNDER the surface of the earth, inertial navigation systems developed by North American’s THE NEW BREED of manned weapon systems will 


Autonetics Division are guiding missiles and planes, ships and submarines, with unerring accuracy. Auto- strengthen America’s balanced defense. Navy's 
netics inertial autonavigators were aboard the USS Nautilus and Skate on their historic voyages beneath versatile A3J Vigilante (above) is made by the 
the polar ice and will guide the Air Force's GAM-77 missile and Navy's Polaris-carrying submarines Columbus Division. Los Angeles Division is at 


work on the 2,000-mph B-70 Valkyrie bomber 
and F-108 Rapier interceptor for Air Force 


INDUSTRY 





ATOM-POWERED SHIP study uses Organic Power type is also highly suitable for central power sta- 
Reactor. Atomics International developed and now tions. An OPR power station is being built in 
guarantees performance of the OPR. This reactor Ohio; others are being considered for Europe. 





PEACEFUL ATOM isturned intoelectricity by atom- | COMPACT BRAIN of Recomp, new general-purpose NEW QUALITY CONTROLS, pioneered by North 


ic power reactors designed and built by Atomics digital computer designed and built by Autonetics American in the development of America’s new 
International whose experience dates back 13 years. Division, has big-computer capacity for split- Mach 3 airplanes, will benefit entire aeronautical 
Its research reactors are now in service in Japan, _ second solutions to complex problems. It’s fully and electronic industries. Technician above checks 


Denmark, West Germany, West Berlin and Italy. transistorized, rugged, reliable, easy to operate. an ultrasonic “X-ray” of 3-ply honeycomb panel. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Placing the Blame 


“T think the very flat refusal to take 
care of the matter of our long-range 
financing is one of the most serious things 
that has happened to the United States 
in my time.’’ Thus President Eisenhower 
last week criticized Congress for its fail- 
ure to raise the 44% ceiling on long- 
term Government bond rates (Time, 
Sept. 21). Raising the interest the Gov- 
ernment pays on such bonds, argued Con- 
gressmen, would only be an open invita- 
tion to all other money rates to go 
up, would cost the Government more to 
finance its debt. Last week interest rates 
were going up anyway without an invita- 
tion, and the Government was paying 
close to—or more than—4}% on its new 
securities. 

When the Treasury auctioned off its 
latest weekly offering of 91-day bills, the 
interest rate averaged 4.166%. On six- 
month bills, the rate hit a record high 
of 4.796%. Meanwhile, the yields on 
already issued Government bonds soared 
to new highs. Their prices had dropped 
so much that nine issues were yielding 
5% or better, the fattest yields on Goy- 
ernments since 1921. 

Congress’ refusal to raise the ceiling 
on the long-term end of the Government 
bond market has forced the Treasury to 
do all its financing in the inflationary 
short end. Between now and Jan. 1, the 
Treasury has to refinance almost $12 bil- 
lion in old debt and borrow $7 billion 
in new cash. So much money borrowed 
in the short end has created a strong 
pressure to shove all interest rates higher. 
The process is already operating. Last 
week, as the gt-day bill rate went up to 
nearly 4.2% from 3.979% on the sale a 
week before, it easily jumped over the 
new 4% discount rate set by the Federal 


BREAKTHROUGH 


Percent yield 
5 





Reserve to stop banks from taking ad- 
vantage of the lower discount rate. 

The President’s hope is that the public 
will soon see that Congress did it no 
favor in trying to keep interest rates 
under the 44° ceiling, which now has 
turned out to be no ceiling at all but 
rather a prime cause of higher interest 
rates. Once the public is educated to that 
fact, said Ike, “Cofigress will feel the 
heat of truth about this matter and do 
something.” At week's end the public 
was about to be educated. In Washing- 
ton, the Federal Housing Administration 
prepared to raise the home mortgage rate 
from 55% to 5}%. a step expected to 
drain off financing for G.I. home loans, 
still legally limited to 549%. 

Meanwhile, the cost of consumer loans 
was sharply rising. In New York, First 
National City Bank posted a new sched- 
ule of charges keyed to the rising cost of 
money. A representative change: the buy- 
er of a car hereafter will pay the equiv- 
alent of 7.8¢% interest for a bank loan 
instead of 7.2%. 


Very Vital Statistics 


The best sign of the long-range growth 
of the economy is the birth rate of new 
businesses. Last week there was plenty 
of evidence that the rate was the high- 
est in U.S. history. Dun & Bradstreet 
reported that in August establishment 
of new business incorporations rose to 
14.329 from 12,234 a year earlier. For 
the first eight months of 1959, new in- 
corporations amounted to 133.891, almost 
a third ahead of the comparable period 
of 1958. 

Even more of an upsurge was shown 
by the birth rate of all new business, both 
incorporated and unincorporated. In the 
first six months of the year, the Com- 
merce Department estimated that the na- 
tion gained 55,800 businesses, more than 
in all of last year. The increase brought 
the total of all U.S. firms to a record 
4,645,000. 

Despite the enormous growth of giant 
corporations, which pessimists predict will 
kill off small companies, the U.S. now has 
a third more independent businesses than 
it had at the end of World War II. They 
are growing faster than the population: 
the ratio of business enterprises to the 
general population is one-fifth higher than 
in 1900. 

While every broad segment is expand- 
ing, the expansion is relatively slow in 
manufacturing (total number of firms up 
only 3% over tg51), faster in transpor- 
tation, communications and other public 
utilities (up 18), and faster still in 
construction (up 26%). In trade, the su- 
permarket has cut the total number of 
food and related stores by 14%, but with 
many more new products to be distribut- 
ed there has been an 18° expansion in 
the number of wholesaling concerns. Since 
1951, old-fashioned general merchandise 
stores have declined 9%. But with more 
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and more people on the go, restaurants 
are up 4%, automotive retailers 20%. 
Meanwhile, U.S. consumers, spending 
more on their persons and their surround- 
ings, have caused the number of service 
trades firms to expand 18%. And the rise 
in property ownership has caused the 
ranks of finance, insurance and real estate 
firms to expand 23%. 

Through it all, Commerce points out, 
the small businessman not only survives 
but predominates. Three-fourths of all 
U.S. business concerns employ fewer than 
four people. In two-fifths, the concern 
consists of the boss himself. 


° 
Squeeze on the Nation 

The ten-week-old steel strike began to 
cramp the nation’s economy. The Federal 
Reserve Board reported that during Au- 
gust alone, industrial production declined 
on the basis of the 1947-49 average from 
the June alltime record of 155% to 149%. 

Personal income in August was also 
nipped by the strike, and fell to a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of $381.4 bil- 
lion, $2.6 billion below the July level of 
the nation’s wage and salary payments. 
In five manufacturing industries closely 
allied to steel—primary metals, mining, 
transportation, fabricated metals and ma- 
chinery—the August annual rate of per- 
sonal income was down $3 billion from 
the July annual rate and $4.5 billion be- 
low the June rate. Since the steel strike 
started last July 15, an estimated 500,c00 
steelworkers and 155,000 workers laid off 
in allied industries have lost something 
like $700 million in wages. 

Grey Market. Across the nation last 
week as manufacturers scrambled for 
steel, there was a growing grey market, 
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with prices of some steels up to $250 
a ton, almost double the list price. Lay- 
offs caused by lack of steel continued to 
mount. General Electric Co. began laying 
off 1,400 workers in its heavy appliahce 
manufacturing center at Louisville. said 
it will have to close down its entire opera- 
tion employing 11,000 unless the steel 
strike ends within three weeks. Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. last week 
laid off 521 workers at two Midwestern 
plants, will drop 1.200 more by the end 
of the month, At General Motors Corp.'s 
AC Spark Plug Division plant in Flint, 
Mich. and Harrison Radiator Division in 
Lockport, N.Y., g00 employees were put 
on a four- instead of a regular five-day 
week to conserve steel for use by divisions 
with less inventory, Some companies with 
big inventories were in trouble: they were 
running out of specific types, as shortages 
among suppliers cut off vital parts. 

The nation’s railroads, among the out- 
side industries hardest hit by the strike, 
have lost 1,340,000 cars of freight since 
the strike began. Last week the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads estimated that 
the strike has cost the roads $320 million 
in revenues through Sept. 12. 

$1,000,000 a Day. Despite the strike’s 
worsening effects, chances for a settle- 
ment last week seemed more remote than 
ever. The steelworkers accepted, but the 
steel companies turned down, an offer by 
President Eisenhower to appoint a non- 
Government fact-finding committee. To 
aid workers, the U.A.W. sent $1,000,000, 
and at the biennial A.F.L.-C.1.0. conven- 
tion in San Francisco the federation urged 
its 13 million members to give an hour's 
pay each month to aid the striking steel- 
workers. If all workers contributed, the 
strike fund would be an estimated $1,000,- 
ooo a day, largest in labor history. 

At the convention, Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell said that the Administra- 
tion would have “no alternative” but to 
invoke the Taft-Hartley Act—and send 
the strikers back to work for 80 days— 
if the strike did not end soon. He also 
warned the steel companies that they 
were being very “shortsighted” in not 
finding a means to end the strike. If the 
Taft-Hartley Act was invoked, and there 
was no settlement during the 80-day pe- 
riod, Mitchell said that legislation “in- 
imical” to the steel companies might well 
be passed by Congress. 


Trouble Centers 


While U.S. employment stands at a 
record high of 67.2 million, there are some 
areas where unemployment is becoming a 
permanent problem. Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell last week classified 70 
such U.S. areas as centers of “chronic 
labor surplus” because unemployment has 
been at least 50% higher than the na- 
tional average over four of the past five 
years. Of the 3,426,000 workers idle in 
August, Mitchell estimated that 500,000 
were in the 70 most distressed areas. Sev- 
enteen of the areas, including Detroit, 
Providence and Charleston, W.Va., were 
officially labeled as “chronic” for the first 
time. Reasons: depletion of natural re- 
sources, the shift from hard coal to nat- 
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Ben Martin 


CaTALina’s “SHORTCHANGE”; CoLe’s “BriGETTE”; PENNINGTON’s “CANNES-CANNES” 
The spotlight has shifted. 


ural gas and oil for heating, the transfer 
of industries to other regions, and grow- 
ing automation. 

Thus the coal-mining, textile and auto 
industry towns, said the Labor Depart- 
ment, bear the burden of chronic unem- 
ployment. In Detroit alone, automation, 
decentralization and lower production 
have brought the loss of 130,000 auto man- 
ufacturing jobs in the past nine years. 
This means, said the Labor Department, 
that since 1950 one out of every three 
auto workers has lost his job. 


FASHION 
Fun, Sun & Drawstrings 


The Bikini swimming suit, which made 
a coy appearance on some beaches last 
summer, will make a big splash along U.S. 
shores next summer. At least, the swim- 
suit makers think so. At their showing of 
suits for winter resorts and next sum- 


mer, makers ranging from big Catalina, 
and Cole of California, to Manhattan's 
petite Margaret Pennington, were plainly 
convinced that the Bikini, and two-piece 
suits in general, will be the brief thing 
to wear. Reasons: the rise in private pools, 
the step-up in travel to Europe, which has 
broadened the U.S. woman's taste while 
relaxing her modesty, and the huge in- 
crease in dieting to keep in trim. More 
women can afford to show more of their 
figures. Says Neiman-Marcus Buyer Sally 
Tutt: “The Bikini will be a big thing this 
year for sun and fun. The well-traveled 
waistline has been going up and down 
since fashion de-emphasized the bosom, 
and the spotlight is now on the navel.” 
Makers offered Bikinis that can be 
converted by a drawstring or tabs to more 
modest two-piece suits, as well as match- 
ing cover-up jackets and slacks. Califor- 
nia’s Rose Marie Reid called her convert- 
ible “the Bikini with a conscience.” 


TIME CLOCK 





FORD STOCK SALE has been post- 
poned by Ford Foundation, which 
planned to market 2,000,000 shares 
worth $160 million at current mar- 
ket prices. Final decision by founda- 
tion, which owns 34,132,239 shares, 
or 62.2% of all Ford stock, will not 
come until at least November. 


DRINKING ON PLANES will be 
curbed by Federal Aviation Agency. 
New rules will bar drinking from 
private flasks aboard airliners, forbid 
hostesses to serve whisky to passen- 
gers who appear “intoxicated.” 


McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORP. 
will get new contract for more than 
$160 million from Navy for Phantom 
II jet fighters, a carrier-based super- 
sonic (Mach 2 plus) plane. 


AIR-FARE CUTS on Pacific and 
round-the-world flights will be pro- 


posed by Pan Am at meeting of rate- 
setting International Air Transport 
Association. Britain's government- 
owned airways also favor fare cuts, 
and sentiment is growing to establish 
economy fares, now confined to North 
Atlantic flights, on all international 
runs. 


TYPEWRITER MARKET is being 
captured overseas by West Germans, 
whose rugged, low-priced machines 
now account for one-third of all 
typewriter sales. U.S. makers, who 
had 50% of world market before 
World War II, have only 10% today. 


IMPORT CURBS against Japanese 
transistors and semiconductors are 
being pushed by U.S. electronics 
companies on grounds that imports 
are a threat to U.S. security. Japa- 
nese transistor imports last year 
reached 26,736,000, v. 560,000 in 1956. 
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HE currency cop 
of the world is a 
massively built man 
(6 ft. 1 in., 220 
Ibs.) with the shoul- 




















































\ ders of a riot-squad 
Walter Bennett member and the 
broad, ranging mind 
of Sherlock Holmes. His name: Per Ja- 
cobsson (pronounced yah-kub-son). His 
job: managing director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Jacobsson is an 
expert at pleading, cajoling, and on occa- 
sion forcing nations to follow wise eco- 
nomic policies. Thanks to the Fund— 
and booming production in Europe— 
Jacobsson reported last week that “Eu- 
rope’s monetary troubles have been suc- 
cessfully overcome, from a whole series 
of emergencies, on to stability, to ex- 
ternal convertibility.’’ Now, says he, the 
Fund has an even bigger job ahead. It 
must spread monetary law and order to 
the rest of the world, particularly to un- 
derdeveloped countries, which are suffer- 
ing from fiscal foolishness and gyrating 
currencies. To help him, the 68-country 
Fund last week agreed to increase na- 
tional contributions, up the Fund’s bank- 
roll $9.1 billion to $15 billion. 
Established in 1944 to shore up the 
currencies of its members, the Monetary 
Fund long had negligible influence on 
the world’s currencies; the job of recon- 
struction needed before currency stabili- 
zation proved too big. But by 1956, the 
year Jacobsson took over, the Fund got 
its first big chance to show what it 
could do when Egypt seized the Suez 
Canal, then blocked oil, food and other 
vital supplies from Europe, and touched 
off a disastrous run on the British pound. 
The Fund quickly lent Britain $561.5 
million. This, plus stern measures to cut 
spending, enabled Britain to stabilize its 
currency so successfully that it has al- 
ready paid back $200 million of the loan. 


N even more heroic rescue was re- 
quired in 1958 for France. Weakened 

by the wars in Algeria and Viet Nam and 
poor fiscal management, France was 
close to financial collapse when Jacobs- 
son hustled to the rescue. He arranged 
a package of $655 million in credit from 
the Fund, the European Payments Union 
and the U.S. With the loan went some 
detailed recommendations on how France 
could put its fiscal house in order. It did 
so well that after De Gaulle came to 
power he was able to devalue and stabi- 
lize the franc. At other times, Jacobs- 
son rescued the Danes, Dutch, Japanese, 
Turks, Spanish, Peruvians, and Argentines. 
Although he spends his time helping 
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World Currency Cop 


PER JACOBSSON 


to manage the world’s currencies, Ja- 
cobsson is still at heart an old-fashioned, 
classical economist who believes in free 
rather than planned economies. Born in 
1894 in the village of Tanum on Swe- 
den’s west coast, he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala. Says he: “I got my 
training in economics before 1914—be- 
fore economics was turned upside down.” 
He also got a lot of it from doing. From 
1920 to 1928 he was a League of Na- 
tions economics consultant, trying to 
make the economies of eastern Europe 
work, After two years in business in Swe- 
den, he returned to Basel in 1931 as 
head economist for the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements, from which he was 
chosen to head the Fund. 


Byis of it all Jacobsson reached some 
definite convictions. He dislikes all 
direct government controls over busi- 
ness, favors only indirect measures such 
as regulation of credit and tax incentives. 
At the same time, he wants nothing of 
the old gold standard, beloved by many 
classicists who would like the world to 
adopt it again. He distrusts the arbi- 
trary external “discipline” of the gold 
standard. It is far better, he believes, 
for countries to discipline themselves. 
He is especially pleased that many Fund 
member-borrowers who would deeply re- 
sent any fiscal criticism from such stable- 
currency countries as the U.S., Britain 
and West Germany cheerfully accept the 
fatherly advice and sometimes a father- 
ly spanking from “their” Fund. 

For relaxation, Jacobsson reads _his- 
tory and mysteries, plays golf, and has 
found time to write three standard works 
on economics plus two fast-paced detec- 
tive novels (nom de plume: Peter Old- 
feld). He and his Irish-born wife have 
three daughters: a Minneapolis house- 
wife, an economist in Basel, and the 
third married to Dr. Roger Bannister, 
the British four-minute miler. 

As for the challenge of the under- 
developed countries, Jacobsson does not 
pretend to know everything they need. 
But he is certain of some things they do 
not need. He opposes the U.S. plan to 
set up an International Development 
Association (IDA) to lend soft curren- 
cies (Time, Aug. 10), since he feels that 
some nations do not need a lot of the 
aid they are now getting. He has seen 
far too many instances when too much 
foreign money poured in too fast has 
simply resulted in waste and inflation. 
The world would do better, he says, to 
worry less about the need for more capi- 
tal and more about wiser application of 
capital already being supplied. 


AUTOS 
Chrysler's Optimism 

To bring its 1960 cars to market, Chrys- 
ler Corp. is spending more than $350 mil- 
lion on design and development. Last 
week in Miami Beach, some 400 newsmen 
previewed the models to come out in 
October. Biggest share of the spending is 
for Chrysler's new economy car, the Val- 
iant, heaviest (about 2,700 Ibs.) and most 
powerful (roo h.p.) of the Big Three's 
compact cars. Styled with a sports-car 
slope, the Valiant seats six, gets 30 miles 
per gallon, has a top speed of roo m.p.h, 
Among its features: a new six-cylinder en- 
gine mounted at a 30° angle, instead of 
straight, to give the car a lower center 
of gravity, and an alternator* instead of a 
direct-current generator. Chief advantages 
over a DC generator: more electrical en- 
ergy at idling and low speeds, longer bat- 
tery life. Initially, the Valiant (priced at 
about $2,000 plus taxes, but no extras) 
will be offered in a four-door sedan, with 
two and three seat station wagon models 
to follow by year's end. 

Chrysler President Lester Lum Colbert 
predicted that U.S. compact-car sales in 
1960 will total 1,250,000 units, noted that 
by early 1960 the Valiant will have an an- 
nual production capacity of about 300,- 
ooo cars. Said Colbert: “We are ready 
with the right car for a big new market. 
The impact of this new automotive de- 
velopment may be so great that the vol- 
ume of sales of economy cars will be de- 
termined in large part by the manufactur- 
ing capacity of the major companies.” 

His prediction on total car sales: 7,000,- 
ooo next year v. the expected 6,400,000 
total for 1959. Chrysler set no prices on 
its full-sized models, which retained the 
low, long look, with tail fins still the dis- 
tinguishing feature. For its V-8 engines, 
Chrysler has developed a new ram induc- 
tion system which provides enough extra 
boost for passing at speeds from 35 to 75 
m.p.h. that the use of “kickdown,” or 
passing gears, is unnecessary. For the new 
Dodge Dart and Plymouth, Chrysler has 
developed a new six-cylinder engine which, 
as in the Valiant, will be mounted at a 
30° angle. 

The high cost of adding the Valiant and 
changing over to 1960 models will put 
Chrysler in the red for the third quarter, 
but the company expects to match the loss 
with fourth-quarter profits, assuming the 
steel strike does not cut production. 

General Motors last week announced 
that it is holding the line on prices, showed 
no increases for the first time in eight 
years. Chevrolet has held the line on all 
six-cylinder models and reduced V-8s by 
$10. Chevy’s Turboglide automatic-trans- 
mission price was cut $30 and its radio 
$13.50. Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac 
also made cuts in optional equipment. 








% The alternator generates alternating current, 
which is turned into direct current for the car’s 
electrical system by a rectifier. Previously, rec- 
tifiers were too bulky for use in autos, but 
Chrysler has adopted miniaturized silicon-diode 
rectifiers used in missiles 
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t ette® Companion 


I 
any 


Who Wants 


"Big" Customers? 


We do, naturally. 


But make no mistake about it: We 
want the small investors too—as we've 
been saying for years—— because we 
think the salvation of our system lies 
in broadening the base of business 
ownership . . . in getting more and 
more people, big and little, to own a 
real stake in American enterprise. 


Sometimes it seems to us that the 
little investor is showing a better un- 
derstanding of those opportunities— 
yes, and those responsibilities — than 
the man of greater means. Nearly half 
the people who make more than 
$10,000 a year don't own securities. 


We think they're missing something 
—something good for them and some- 
thing good for America. 

Who wants big customers? We do. 


And furthermore we think we can 
say that we've got the facilities and 
services that such customers need. 

We can say that with confidence be- 
cause among our satisfied customers 
we're happy to number at least as 
many so-called “big accounts” as any 
other broker in the country. 


7 , | s 
Whether you demand dozens of fast | Lanes not only offers special promotions 


executions each week . . . 

Whether you want a steady stream 
of fact and information about certain 
situations, particular stocks... 

Or, whether you only ask for an ob- 
jective review of your entire portfolio 
from time-to-time—we think you'll be 
satisfied with the service you get at 
Merrill Lynch. 

If you'd like complete details on 
just what that service consists of, 
simply ask for our free booklet “This 
is Merrill Lynch.”” Juste address— 


Joseru C. QUINN, Department S-40 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATEO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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Epison Lanes OWNERS THoMas Jr. & JAMES SWALES 





Tommy Weber 


Also nurseries, aviaries, art galleries and pancakes. 


MODERN LIVING 
The Family Boom 


The world’s largest bowling alley—112 
lanes covering a long as two 
football fields—was completed last week 
in Edison, N.J., by two brothers, Thomas 
Jr. and James Swales. Said Tom Swales: 
“You practically need binoculars to see 
from one side to the other.’’ What the 
bowlers also saw was the latest sample of 
how the bowling boom has changed the 
once smoky, dusty, somewhat disreputa- 
ble hangout for men into a family and 
community recreation center. Edison 


space as 


for women bowlers and cut rates for 
children, it also opens its meeting rooms 
free for Boy Scouts and teen-agers, plans 
to add a nursery. 

Hardly a week goes by without the 
addition of similar establishments built 
to boost the ever-affluent style in which 
Americans bowl, provide a broad range 
of services to make more friends—and 
win new bowlers—in the community. 
Examples: 

G Omaha’s Ranch Bow! lends its meeting 
room to a Roman Catholic parish for 
Sunday Mass, provides pancakes for pa- 


| rishioners afterward. On Monday nights, 
| the Ranch Bowl turns the room over to 


| @ Orchard Twin 


the 60-piece Omaha Symphony Orchestra 
for rehearsals. 


Bowl of Skokie, Ill. 


| employs a full-time sociologist to plan 


community activities around the bowling 
alley, helps to produce a weekly, teen-age 


sports radio program originating from 
the alley. 
@ Dallas’ Cotton Bowling Palace pro- 


vides a barbershop and a beauty parlor 
open 24 hours a day for bowlers. Owner 
J. Curtis Sanford is planning a new 
$3,000,000, 1o0-lane center with a minia- 
ture golf course in the middle of it. 

G North Kansas City Bowl has an aviary 


(with a full-time, $5.000-a-year bird 
keeper) and an art gallery, hopes to con- 
tribute proceeds from the sale of paintings 
to local charities. 

Attracted to the new recreation palaces, 
an estimated 26.5 million Americans this 
year will pay $440 million to bowl. The 
entire bowling business, i.¢., investments 
in alleys, bowling equipment and fees, 
will gross more than a billion dollars in 
1959 for the first time. New bowlers are 
increasing at the rate of 12%-14% a 
year. The rules-making American Bowl- 
ing Congress’ paid membership has 
jumped to 0,000 this year from 
1,500,000 five rs ago, and the number 
of A.B.C. certified lanes in the U.S, has 
increased to 87,475 from 59,982 in 1955. 

The boom was started by automatic 
pin-spotting equipment, introduced suc- 
cessfully for the first time by Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co. in 1952. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. followed 
with its automatic machines in 1956. Not 
only did the automated equipment elimi- 
nate the vagaries of pin boys, but they 
also made 24-hour-a-day bowling possible, 
caused alley owners to start big promo- 
tions, notably on TV skows, to keep 
the alleys busy. 

Milk for Beer. They also made a big 
play for the housewife, taught so many 
to bowl that membership in the Woman's 
International Bowling Congress last year 
passed the 1,000,000 mark, is expected to 
increase another 250,000 this year. In 
many an alley the beer cooler has given 
way to the botile warmer. When Cleve- 
land’s suburban Northfield Lanes opened 
last year, it offered housewives three 
weeks of free bowling, also tossed in 
lessons, coffee and baby sitting on the 
house. By following this pattern (often 
adding closed-circuit TV for mothers to 
watch their children in the nursery from 
the lanes), alleys have made it possible to 
fill once-idle morning hours with women 
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Report from a ski manufacturer's shipping room: 


“BOSTITCH STAPLERS INCREASED OUR PACKING SPEED 3 TO 4 TIMES” 


As you might imagine, skis aren’t the 
easiest things to pack for shipping. 
But this company finds the job a lot 
easier—and much faster—since chang- 
ing to Bostitch stapling. 

An operator slips a pair of skis into 
a long corrugated tube. He folds each 
carton end twice and seals it securely 


Fasten it better and faster with 
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With every Bostitch machine you get... 
* assurance of the right combination tor your needs * 
800 staplers and over 200 staples * 
quality nation-wide parts 
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with two Bostitch staples. Total time 
to pack a pair—less than 21% minutes. 
With 


erator needed 71% to 10 minutes. Sia- 


former method, the same op- 

pling is three to four times faster. 
Time is the biggest saving, but sta- 

ples also cost less. And cartons are 


neater and more securely sealed. 


BOSTITCH 


ANDO 


STAPLERS 


ee 


Your shipping room may provide 
opportunities where Bostitch staplers 
can bring you more speed, lower cost 
Have a Bostitch 
You'll find 
him listed under “Bostitch” in your 
phone book. Or, 


and more efficiency. 
Economy Man show you. 


you can mail the 


coupon. 


Bostitch, 469 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, R.1. 
Please send me information on the use of Bostitch 
staplers in the shipping room. 


We ship. 


Kind of product 


We now ship in = 
Type of container 


We now fasten with 

Container tastening method 
Name 
Company — 
Address — 
City = 


Zone___ State 
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From Maine to California, most Americans 


know they can always depend on the 


good taste of Black & White—gently light, 


yet rich in genuine Scotch flavour. 


Its quality and character never change. 


“BLACK & WHITE” 


j 
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The Scotch with Character 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
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| bowlers. Explains General Manager 

| George Paul Smith of Scioto Lanes out- 

| side Columbus, Ohio: “If we don’t get 
the women we're through.” 

With housewives in the morning and 
noon hours, teen-agers in the afternoons, 
and leagues ranging from religious groups 
to industrial teams, bowling has become 
a 24-hour-a-day sport in many parts of 
the country. (Texas Instruments’ workers 
start bowling at Dallas Cotton Bowling 
Palace at 4 a.m. after the night shift 
ends, ) New England, the heart of smaller- 
sized duck- and candlepins, is giving way 
to the tenpin boom. Between them 
A.M.F. and Brunswick claim this year 
they will add some 25,000 new automatic 
pin-setting machines in bowling alleys 
across the nation. 

Culling Competition. The expansion 
has some alley operators worried. With 
fat profits (often 13° return on invest- 
ment after taxes and a ten-year amortiza- 
tion of invested capital) have come new 
alley operators to share in bowling’s bo- 
nanza. In some metropolitan centers such 
as Chicago, Detroit and New York City, 
bowling alleys have been overbuilt. Los 
Angeles, with eight bowling centers in a 
34-mile radius, has been faced with bowl- 
ing price wars. But the national average 
is still one lane for every 1,900 people, 
and bowling proprietors feel that one lane 
per 1,500 population is a safe ratio from 
the standpoint of profits. 

Nevertheless, both A.M.F. and Bruns- 
wick are going abroad, where automated 
tenpin bowling is almost unknown. Bruns- 
wick has built commercial installations in 
Lebanon and Italy and signed a contract 
to convert J. Arthur Rank-owned movie 
houses into bowling alleys in England. 

| A.M.F. this month automated the second 
bowling alley in Stockholm, will soon 
build similar facilities in Denmark, Bel- 
gium and Australia, With the expensive 
promotions and plush environments, 

| A.M.F. and Brunswick hope to build 
bowling overseas up to the scale of the 
U.S. 


AVIATION 
Enter the DC-8 Jets 


United Airlines and Delta Air Lines 
soared into the jet age last week with the 
first commercial flights of the Douglas 
DC-8. Slightly slower than the Boeing 
707 (550 m.p.h. v. 540 m.p.h.), the DC-8 
boasts a few new passenger comforts, such 
as its unitized seat with fold-out table, 
reading lamp, call and air-flow buttons. 
With the jet, Delta, which put it in serv- 
ice from New York to Atlanta, got the 
jump on its chief competitor: Eastern 
Air Lines will not start jet service until 
January. For United, the coast-to-coast 
nonstop service came months behind the 
707 flights of its chief competitors, Amer- 
ican Airlines and TWA. 

As far back as 1955, United knew that 
it would be late with jets when President 
W. A. Patterson, over hot opposition in 
the company, turned down the 707 in 
favor of the DC-8 of its longstanding sup- 
plier, Douglas. Because of late delivery 
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BIG SQUEEZE 


makes the music better 


\ a machine that works like a waffle 
iron, Decca turns plastic discs into 
some of the tune-carryingest records 
that ever faced up to a needle. 

This job requires tremendous pres- 
sure—up to 100 tons of it—under 
absolute control. To the big squeeze is 
added extreme heat, a combination 
which can create unusual lubrication 
problems. 


When a new Decca plant was being 
built, Shell industrial engineers were 
asked to study the hydraulic system 
of the big presses. They recommended 
Shell Tellus Oil, a lubricant which re- 
sists foaming, and guards against heat 
and rust. Using this product, press 
operation has been trouble-free ever 
since the first records popped from the 
new plant. 


Developing petroleum products that 
_ stand up to extreme conditions is an- 
other example of how Shell Research 
gives you better value wherever you 
see the Shell name and trademark. 









DECCA RECORDS modern pro- 
duction line keeps pace with “hit” 
sales with the help of Shell Research 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 


©1959, Shell Oil Company 
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of the planes, Patterson gloomily forecast 
a $3 million to $10 million loss for 1959. 
Traffic did drop 20% on transcontinental 
routes, but United has confounded its 
president's prediction: the line showed a 
$7,000,000 profit for the first half, expects 
to end the year well in the black. United 
was helped by the general upsurge in air 
travel and the strikes that crippled other 
lines. It also judiciously changed its 
schedules to avoid its competitors’ popu- 
lar jets, increased its charter service for 
the first eight months of 1959 to 702 
flights, compared with 467 for the same 
period last year. 

United expects to have 16 DC-8s in 
service by the year's end, go by June 
1961, plus 18 medium-haul Boeing 720s. 
By next June “Pat” Patterson is confident 
that United’s jet service will catch up 
to the competition. 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


@ Louis J. Hector, 43, most outspoken 
and independent thinker on the five-man 
Civil Aeronautics Board, resigned last 
week after 24 years of taking strong 
objection to the board's performance. A 
former Rhodes scholar and Miami lawyer, 
Democrat Hector sent a 72-page memo 
to President Eisenhower with his resigna- 
tion, urged a sweeping reorganization of 
the functions of the nation’s regulatory 
agencies to rid them of detail and give 
them more independence. He also sug- 
gested less CAB control of the airlines, 
more freedom to make their own decisions 
on strictly business matters. Wrote Hec- 
tor: “The agencies are long on judicial 
form and short on judicial substance.”’ He 
advised transferring the CAB’s policy- 
making functions to an executive depart- 
ment and setting up a court of experts 
with the powers of adjudication to decide 
major cases and hear appeals from admin- 
istrative decisions. Concluding his vale- 
dictory, Hector warned that the basic 
policies of federal economic control “can 
no longer be left to a group of agencies 
each operating independently of the other 
and independent of any executive coordi- 
nation or control.” 

@ William Bruhn, 59, was elected presi- 
dent of Valspar Corp. (paints, varnishes ) 
following the surprise resignation of Leslie 
B. Hartnett. Born in Kiel, Germany, 
Bruhn worked for German chemical firms 
before coming to the U.S. in 1926. To 
learn English, he worked as a vitamin-pill 
salesman, joined Valspar in 1929, became 
Chicago manager in 1933, was Western 
sales manager when he was picked for 
the presidency. 

@ Harvey Gaylord, 55, became president 
and chief executive officer of Bell Aircraft 
Corp., succeeding Leston P. Faneuf, presi- 
dent since 1956, who will spend his time 
laying down broad policy. Buffalo-born 
Gaylord graduated from Princeton and 
the American Institute of Banking, left 
the investment business in 1941 to join 
Bell as assistant to the president, quickly 
rose to take over as president of Bell’s 
helicopter subsidiary in Fort Worth in 
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Bett Arrcrart’s GAYLORD 
Regrouping the wings. 


1951. As president, Gaylord will divide 
his time between Fort Worth and Buffalo, 
regroup the company’s defense operations 
in an effort to stem sagging sales ($182.- 
887,229 in 1958 v. $202,252,534 in 1957). 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Automatic Window. A jalousie window 
that opens by pushing a button and closes 
by pulling a pendant was introduced by 
Universal Fabricators, Inc. The mecha- 
nism eliminates the customary crank turn- 
ing. Price: about $3 per sq. ft. 

Copying Machine. A desk-size machine 
that reproduces documents on ordinary in- 
stead of specially treated paper will be in- 
troduced by Haloid Xerox, Inc. early next 
year. Fixing dry ink permanently into 
paper, the Xerox g14 turns out reproduc- 
tions up to 9 by 14 in. at the rate of six a 
minute. Rent: $95 a month. 

Breakproof Glass. A new line of glass- 
ware that is virtually breakproof—and if 
it does break, leaves no jagged edges—was 
put on sale by St.-Gobain of Paris at 
Gimbel Bros. The glass can be transferred 
from a subzero freezer to a 600° F. oven 
without cracking. Price of a twelve-piece 
tumbler set: $4.50. 

All-Purpose Telephone. A telephone- 
answering gadget that answers calls, re- 
cords and transmits the messages over the 
phone when called by the owner, will be 
put on sale in the U.S. by Code-a-Phone 
Electronics Inc. Operating on transistors, 
the device records any number of mes- 
sages up to an hour in length each, also 
enables the owner to listen in on calls 
without the caller's knowledge, thus decide 
whether to talk or let the recorder take a 
message. Rent: $28 a month. 

Sparkling Stockings. A nylon for wom- 
en's formal-wear hosiery that sparkles 
slightly was put on the market by Du 
Pont. Price: about $2.50 a pair. 


IF YOU SMOKE 
MORE THAN THREE 
CIGARS A DAY... 
you'll welcome the 
| satisfying mildness of this 
vintage Havana cigar. 
Its costly Cuban tobaccos 
will never tire your taste. 








PALMA “Oe. 
CANDELA 


To obtain this handsome 
Imported German Silver 
Cigar Piercer 

Mail a band or printed cello- 
phane tube from any GOLD LABEL 
Cigar with 50¢ to cover overseas 
duty, handling and mailing to: 
Gradiaz, Annis & Co., Dept. T-1, Factory No. 1, Tampa, Fla 


ke Cucstonivell Vintage Sewanee Ci ita 
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How the Bruning Man Can Help You Solve 
the Puzzle of the Many Paperwork Machines 


The Bruning Man steps in where others are reluctant to tread to help 
you solve the problem of the many paperwork machines — now over 
one hundred different copying and duplicating machines on the market! 


Paperwork expert as well as salesman, he will help you select the 
types of machines that exactly meet your paperwork requirements. 
You'll find him the first to admit that his complete line of Copyflex 
copying machines and Verifax machines do not meet all needs. Where 
they do apply to your business systems and general copying needs, he 
will give you evidence of their success in similar applications. 


Why this help from the Braning Man? Simply because he represents 
a company that pioneered business copying machines and has contin- 
ued to enjoy success in the field with the belief that service to its 
market is the most effective selling method. The Bruning Man is 
located in principal U.S. Cities. In Canada: 103 Church Street, Toronto. 
Home Office: Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 


Desk Top Copyflex, $555. 
Larger Models available. 


BRUNING 


Diazo Copying at Its Best Copytex * 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Groaner Bing Crosby, 55, and 
Cinemactress Kathy Grant, 25: their first 
daughter, second child (Bing’s sixth); in 
Los Angeles. Name: Mary Frances. 
Weight: 6 lbs. 15 oz. 





Married. Kristin Norstad, 21, only 








daughter of NATO Commander General 
Lauris Norstad; and Nicholas Wesson 
Craw, 22, student at Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies 
and son of Medal-of-Honor-winning Army 
Air Corps Colonel Demas Craw, who was 
machine-gunned by Vichy troops on a 
truce mission in the North Africa cam- 
paign in 1942; in Paris. 


Died. Bert deWayne Morris, 45, pre- 
World War II screen glamour boy (Kid 
Galahad), who won his wings as a fighter 
pilot (57 missions, seven kills, Distin- 
guished Flying Cross) in the Pacific in 
World War II, returned to a series of 
B-grade films, recently made a comeback 
on TV; of a heart attack, while visiting 
his old squadron commander, Captain Da- 
| vid McCampbell, top U.S. Navy ace in 
World War II, aboard the carrier Bon 
| Homme Richard; at Oakland, Calif. 


Died. Vera von Schuschnigg, 55, gra- 
cious, musical Viennese beauty who mar- 
ried Austrian Chancellor Kurt von 
Schuschnigg by proxy (1938) when he 
was held incommunicado by the invading 
Nazis, followed him from one concentra- 
tion camp to another, until both were 

| liberated by U.S. troops in 1945, came to 
the U.S., where the ex-Chancellor is now 
professor of government at St. Louis Uni- 
versity; of cancer; in Kirkwood, Mo. 


Died. Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, 68, Rus- 
sian-born Manhattan psychiatrist, secre- 
tary to the Minister of Labor in Keren- 
sky’s short-lived provisional government, 
who fled to the U.S. in 1919, helped found 
(1936) the Committee for the Study of 
Suicide in hopes of finding a prevention 
for suicide, psychoanalyzed well-heeled 
patients, wrote several books (Sigmund 
Freud, Freud and Religion); of cancer; 
in Manhattan. 


Died. William H. Werner, 69, chiro- 
practor who rallied his colleagues against 
the American Medical Association, in 1931 
served a six-month jail sentence for prac- 
| ticing medicine without a license, on his 
| release was honored at a testimonial din- 

ner by 500 friends; of a hemorrhage; in 
| Columbus. 





Died. Howard Gould, 88, third and 
last surviving of the four sons of Railroad 
Baron Jay Gould, a yachtsman and globe- 
trotting chum of European royalty who 
developed a weakness for actresses, mar- 
ried a jaunty member of Buffalo Bill’s 
circus troupe named Katherine Clemmons 
who in 1909 enlivened a separation trial 
by complaining that it was hard to dress 
well on $40,000 a year; in Manhattan. 
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Mr. K’s visit 


Forty-two crack LiFe reporters 
and photographers are covering 
Khrushchev’s current U.S. tour. 
Their absorbing 18-page report 
in words and pictures appears 
in Lire this week and includes 
color photographs of the Soviet 
leader’s visit in Washington. 


Ex-Miss Americas 


What happens toa Miss America 
after she surrenders her crown? 
Lire shows you this week in a 
delightful then-and-now picture 
album of contest winners from 
years gone by. You'll see how 
they look and learn what they’re 
doing since their retirement. 


Assassin’s mind 


For nearly 20 years the murder- 
er of Leon Trotsky has refused to 
identify himself or tell on whose 
orders he acted, but he unwit- 
tingly revealed himself in psy- 
chological tests. Lire this week 
reconstructs the full story be- 
hind this famous assassination. 


Bird tale 


The migratory patterns of birds 
are among nature’s most fasci- 
nating studies. This week’s LIFE 
shows you best-known Ameri- 
can birds in five pages of color 
paintings, traces their flyways 
and explains how they navigate 
surely over thousands of miles. 





OUT TODAY... 


in the new issue of 





BOOKS 





Tragic Island 


Men Die (183 pp.J—H. L. Humes— 
dom House ($3.50 





\ talented young first novelist named 
H. L. (for Harold Louis) Humes last year 
produced an almost classic example of 
the ambitious book that tries to say too 
much. The Underground City (Tit 
May 26, 1958) was at once a war novel 

treatise on right and wrong, an indict 
ment of the human condition. Its 755 
pages were too many and too tiring. Now 
in less than one-quarter the wordage, 
Author Humes, 33. has produced a new 
book that gives off more significance than 
his first could even suggest. 

Enigma with Cutlass. Just before 
World War II, the rock island of Manacle 
Shoal in the Caribbean is being tunneled 
to serve as an unsinkable ammunition 
ship. The labor force consists entirely of 
U.S. Negro enlisted men: directing them 
are three white officers. No one is under 
any illusion about the overhanging risk: 
a wrong move, a detonated shell, a rule- 
breaking smoke—and the whole lot of 
them could be blown up. Along with the 
danger come few compensations. For the 
Negroes, there is an occasional cockfight 
and beers on a nearby island; for the 
commander, who is sure that his dreary 
assignment is punishment for once hav- 
ing run a destroyer aground, there is 
endless compulsive reading, mixed with 
lone drinking bouts. Commander Hake is 
an Annapolis man, in many ways a first- 
rate officer, but an enigma and a terror 
to his men, who call him “Admiral God.” 
He is frightening at inspections, when he 
wears an ancient Navy cutlass. His sole 
link with the outside world is the erotic 
letters he gets from a beautiful wife. His 
overriding passion is to get his island job 
done at whatever risk or human cost 
and he regards his men as scarcely human 
for he hates Negroes. 

For Hake’s second in command, Lieut. 
Dolfus, and Lieut. Sulgrave, the com- 
mander’s young aide, life on the island 
is a combination of boredom and premo- 
nition of disaster. The disaster is not 
long in coming; half a dozen enlisted men 
and Sulgrave are the only survivors. It 
is then that the Negroes get a grisly 
ironic revenge on the commander. Look 
ing for his body, they find only the head 
and shoulders. Into the improvised coffin 
go arms and legs, black and white, suffi 
cient to provide a corpse for the military 
funeral Commander Hake is to get back 
in the States. 

Love with Torture. Author Humes has 
devised a story that goes well beyond 
the tensions and the holocaust on the 
island. At the funeral, young Sulgrave 
meets the commander's wife. and there 
begins a tortured, driving love affair that 
is not only credible but deeply revealing. 
Through it the reader and Sulgrave begin 
to see what made the commander and 
Lieut. Dolfus the inscrutable men they 
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seemed on the island. Theirs had been a 
common past, itself a prelude to ultimate 
unhappiness. 

Author Humes does his work in flash- 
backs, not the smooth ones of a Mar- 
quand, but brusque revelations carved 


out like sections of a monument to doom. 
Unfortunately, he also chooses to inter- 
polate interior monologues, which prove 
only that he has not read James Joyce 
well enough. But these form a minor 





Novetist HuMEs 
A monument to doom. 


irritant compared to the book's merits 
—clean writing, crisp description, and a 
surprisingly accurate sense of the bitter 
relationships, mostly unspoken, between 
the enlisted Negroes and their command- 
er. Author Humes is no optimist. Every 
page of Men Die implies an underlying 
sense of doom for mankind: yet every 
page is also immensely readable. 


Early Nabokov 

THe REA 
(205 pp.) 
Directions ($3.50). 





When fame strikes a writer late, re- 
prints of his earlier works sometimes be- 
come exciting discoveries. This is what 
Boris Pasternak’s publishers hope for with 
his slim, 1934 story The Last Summer 
similarly, Vladimir Nabo- 
kov’s literary handlers hope that The Real 
Life of Sebastian Knight (1941) will 
icquire Lolita’s gilt by association. The 
first book Nabokov wrote in English (his 
workshop was the bathroom of his one- 
room Paris flat), Sebastian Knight has 
low sex quotient and no nymphets, In- 
stead, it is devoted to themes that novel 
ists seem to be born with: the question of 
identity, the nature of reality, the task of 
the writer. Nabokov’s treatment of these 


(see below) 


themes is idiomorphic; his form is flash- 
ingly and immutably his own. He is a 
Pirandellphic oracle in that he sees life as 
just one damned trap door under another. 

Sebastian Knight, a novelist, has fallen 
through the last trap door, death. His half 
brother, the nameless first-person narrator 
of the novel, feels the loss like a psychic 
amputation. It is as if a great secret had 
been buried with Sebastian, perhaps the 
meaning of life itself. The half brother 
determines to ferret out the secret by 
reconstructing Sebastian Knight's life in a 
biography. His quest takes him to a col- 
lege chum of Sebastian’s at Cambridge 
who recalls a miserable émigré trying 
desperately to be more pukka than the 
sahibs. (Nabokov graduated from Cam- 
bridge in 1922.) Next, the half brother 
interviews Sebastian's secretary and liter- 
ary executor, a fatuous bundle of socio- 
logical clichés. Then there are Sebastian's 
two mistresses, As the investigator probes 
on, it is not one Sebastian Knight who 
emerges, but a different Sebastian for 
every relationship. The gist of the secret 
that the half brother learns is “that the 
soul is but a manner of being—not a con- 
stant state—that any soul may be yours, 
if you find and follow its undulations.” 

The argument suggests that Nabokov 
is applying The Method to writing. He 
occupies his characters like houses; they 
have the lived-in look. As early as Sebas- 
tian Knight, Nabokov’s writing was rich 
in fringe benefits. There is his animistic 
imagery: a stopped clock face wears “the 
waxed moustache of ten minutes to two,” 
the first spring zephyrs are “cold-limbed 
ballet-girls waiting in the wings.” There is 
the unflinching refusal to sacrifice art to 
the urgencies of politic s: “Time for Sebas- 
tian was never 1914 or 1920 or 1936—it 
was always year 1.” There is the verbal 
clowning e.2 “optimystics,” “sexa- 
phone.” Wit and humor often sugar-coat 
horror in Nabokov’s novels, but the poign- 
ance of exile haunts his pages like a 
vestigial memory of original sin. From 
Sebastian Knight to Lolita, Nabokov has 
sprung ever more fascinating trap doors 
and his ambiguous hell, like Sartre's, has 
no exit. 











Early Pasternak 


THe Last Summer [159 pp.)—Boris 
eorge Reavey 





nb j 
Pasternak, translated 





—Avon (paperbound, 50¢ 


“A new novel by Nobel Prize Winner 
Pasternak,” trumpeted the gaily colored 
cover. Actually, the book was neither new 
nor a novel. Scarcely longer than a long 
short story, The Last Summer was first 
published in Leningrad 25 years ago 
some two decades before Doctor Zhivago 
was written. Last year, with a shorter 
introduction (so-so) and in the same 
translation (first-rate), the story appeared 
in the U.S. in a 
articles entitled Noonday 1. It sold an 
unexciting 10,000 copies. With a bustling 
campaign of come-on ads and a first 
printing of Avon hopes to do 
better and tap the rich Zhivago market, 
now nearing the 1,000,000 mark. 





collection of poems and 
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HONEYWELL INERTIAL PLATFORM 


Space flight requires incredibly accurate control. And 
of all the guidance and navigation systems known to- 
day, inertial systems are the most advanced. Different 
from radio or radar controlled systems, the inertial 
system is self-contained, allowing the missile to be on 
its own from moment of launching. A pioneer in the 
field, Honeywell today is an acknowledged leader in 


CONTROL 


first step to 
space 








the design and aseptically-clean manufacture of in- 
ertial systems and components. Shown is a Honey- 
well inertial platform that includes the most accurate 
gyros in the world. It is one of 12,000 control devices 
made by Honeywell. If you havea problem in the realm 
of control, Honeywell's 74 years of experience can help 
you. Call or write Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Honeywell 


What does age 9 care about cement? Just 


© But his parents do. As taxpayers, 
concerned with the cost of highways, 
school construction, building mainte- 
nance. As mothers and fathers, con- 
cerned with their children’s safety 
and health. As citizens, concerned 
with providing school facilities which 
attract good teachers. 


It’s amazing how taken-for-granted 
concrete influences the fortunate lives 






of all of us in America. In our homes. 
Our work. Our transportation. Every- 
thing that comprises our abundant 
living. Without concrete we would 
still have cobbled streets, rutted 
roads, covered bridges ...and the 
little red school house. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
is a major producer of cement—the 
basic ingredient of concrete—which 





nothin’! 


helps make modern living possible 
and daily improves it. 


Our job, of course, involves the many 
figures on costs and earnings, orders 
and shipments. But it also provides 
abundant opportunities to help make 
dreams come true. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
Allentown, Pa. 


LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 


The cements produced in Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company’s plants, located 
in eleven states, contribute to American 
safety, welfare and happiness, in struc- 
tures as diverse as curbs and cathedrals. 








Anyone who found the first 75 pages | 
of Doctor Zhivago heavy going will find 
The Last Summer no easier. It is told in 
the same crosscutting flashbacks, as if 
unrelated strips of film were spliced to- 
gether to achieve a unity of mood rather 
than magic. The time is 1916, and Russia 
is in the midst of war. The hero, Serezha, 
has come to visit his sister, and soon falls 
asleep. In a kind of Proustian reverie, 
he sleepwalks through events of the 
past—particularly through the fatefully 
serene prewar summer of 1914, which 
the -young Pasternak nostalgically calls | 
“that last summer when life appeared 
to pay heed to individuals, and when 
it was easier and more natural to love 
than to hate.” 

Some of the episodes are clearly auto- 
biographical. Like Serezha, for instance, 
Author Pasternak was once a tutor in the 
home of a well-to-do merchant. As a 
tutor, Serezha is plagued less by his 
duties than by the drives of his own 
masculinity. He has tortured Platonic 
talkfests with Anna Arild, companion to 
the mistress of the house; Anna is a 
strait-laced Danish widow who interprets 
Serezha’s every comment as a prelude to 
seduction. Finally, sexual tension drives 
him into the arms of the town prostitute, 
a “hoarse beauty” of an earthiness so 
casual that, “while standing in a night- 
shirt with her back to Serezha and answer- 
ing him over her shoulder, she quite 
shamelessly and unashamedly made water 
in the tin basin.” 

Shuttling between carnal and romantic 
love, Serezha discovers a passion more 
powerful than either: writing. In a scene 
of almost comic Victorian romanticism 
complete with smelling salts and kneeling 
suitor, Anna Arild rejects Serezha, and | 
the young writer is free to pursue the | 
hard mastery of his craft. Boris Pasternak 
himself did not attain that mastery until 
he wrote Doctor Zhivago. Despite its 
vivid imagery, lyricism and passion for 
the individual, The Last Summer is an 
apprentice work. 


Not Built in a Day 


CHuiLoren OF THE Wotr (283 pp.|—AI- 
fred Duggan—Coward-McCann ($3.95). 


If your luck is good, King Romulus 
keeps saying, you can get away with any- 
thing, from the murder of a twin brother 
(Remus) to the rape of the Sabine wom- 
en. While his ragtag followers, mostly 
brigands and landless peasants, build the 
new city of Rome on the left bank of the 
Tiber, Romulus keeps on talking. He is, 
he assures them, the son of the war god | 
Mars, and was suckled by a she-wolf as 
a baby. As presented by British Author 
Duggan, that veteran rewrite man of an- | 
cient history (Winter Quarters, King of 
Pontus), Rome's founder is a born con 
man, but one who believes his own line 
of patter. 

Concentrating on Rome's first 40 years, 
about which virtually nothing is known | 
beyond the legends handed down by Livy 
and Plutarch, Duggan sketches a fasci- 
nating if somewhat too breezily modern | 
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WORLD-FAMOUS VISCOUNT... powered by 4 Rolls-Royce engines 


More flights to CANADA 
than all other airlines 
combined ! 


> <ANADA Al” 
«P . ‘4 
we 4 
— 


TCA...one of the world's great airlines... 
serving 7 U.S. ‘‘Gateway Cities” — Boston, 
New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Cleveland, 
Detroit/Windsor, Chicago and Seattle/Tacoma. 


Consult your TCA ticket office or your local travel agent. 


When you think of Canada...think of 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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story. The Rome of 8th century B.C., as 
described by Duggan, sounds very much 
like a common European caricature of the 
20th century U.S. Rome is slow to war 
and quick to extend aid to an enemy 
once he has been beaten. Its conglomerate 
citizens—Latin farmers, Sabine hillmen 
Etruscan renegades, Greek exiles—are 
swiftly shaped into a conforming whole: 
they dress and act alike and are fond of 
boasting of their superiority over their 
decadent and vicious neighbors. An Etrus- 
can says, “It’s true that you Romans are 
generous and merciful. But you go about 
your deeds of kindness so ungraciously 
that you seem more brutal than savages. 

In the end, the Roman senators grow 
tired of old Romulus’ tricks, and of his 
sanctimoniousness; they surround him in 
a fog and hack him to pieces (Duggan dis- 
cards the legend that Romulus ascended 
to heaven in a cloud). The novel ends 
with the gentle Sabine Numa Pompilius 
taking over the vacant throne of the 
young city in 715 B.C. Prolific Author 
Duggan has a legion of books and some 
1,200 years of Roman history still await- 
ing him. 


The Smell of Powder 


Wotre at Quesec (194 pp.)—Chris- 
topher Hibbert—World ($4.50). 





Wittiam Diamono’s Drum (311 pp.) 
—Arthur Bernon Tourtellot—Double 
day ($5.95). 


The battles of Quebec (1769), where 
Britain gained an empire, and Lexington 
(1775), where it began to lose one, were 
two of the most important actions fought 
in North America. As carefully retold by 
Authors Christopher (King Mob) Hib- 
bert and Arthur (The Charles) Tourtel- 
lot. Quebec and Lexington come to life 
igain with the gunpowder scent of real 
history. As with so many battles, these 
were ineptly lost, haphazardly won. 

Agony & Ambition. In Wolfe at Que- 
bec, Historian Hibbert penetrates the fog 
of hero worship to describe the soldier 
as he really was—a gangly, slack-chinned 
irascible young man in constant pain from 
a kidney disease. Commissioned at 14, 
James Wolfe had earned a reputation as 
a priggish martinet who scorned wining 
and wenching but relished the meanest 
chores in his scramble for rank. He 
had fought well in Flanders against the 
French, and William Pitt the Elder rec- 
ommended the stiff-necked young major 
general to run the Quebec 
France's major stronghold in America. 

Wolfe landed down the St. Lawrence 
River from Quebec on June 27, 1759, 
aquiver with dreams of glory. But for 
most of the summer, he fretfully wa- 
vered between various battle plans while 
his army was cut almost in half by dysen- 
tery. scurvy and Indian raids. Finally 
in desperation, Wolfe decided to strike 
and at the last minute (possibly on the 
advice of spies) chose a spot that proved 
to be one of the weakest links in the 
French defenses. 

Crossing the river on a moonless night, 
the British army of about 4,800 was in 
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siege of 















Notional Portrait Gallery 
GENERAL WOLFE 
To perish with honor. 


, London 


position before the city at dawn. Had 
the French commander. the Marquis de 
Montcalm, waited for reinforcements, he 
might still have won. But he ordered the 
regiments available (some 4,000 men) to 
charge; the British held, then advanced. 
Their 32-year-old general, attired in a 
splendid new uniform and waving a cane 
was an easy target for snipers. Just be- 
fore victory was certain he fell, a musket 
ball through his lung. (Hours later, the 
Marquis de Montcalm also died of his 
wounds.) It was, Author Hibbert says 
the death Wolfe always wanted; months 
before, he had written in a clumsy para- 
phrase of Horace: “Those who perish in 


City of Boston 
Pouitic1aAn ADAMS 


To find a symbol. 





their duty and in the service of their 
country, die honourably.”’ 

Adams & the Dragon. Before his death, 
Wolfe found time to assess the Ameri- 
cans who fought with the British army. 
They were, he said, “the dirtiest. most 
contemptible, cowardly dogs that you can 
conceive.” than two decades later, 
the Americans were to prove that esti- 
mate badly mistaken. Author Tourtellot’s 
chronicle of Lexington that the 
British, to begin with reluctant 
dragons. Their general Boston 
was lethargic, kindly Thomas Gage, who 
hoped merely to prevent incidents be- 
tween his 5.000 bored troops and the rest- 
less Boston mobs. The man who refused 
to give him peace Samuel Adams, 
cousin of John, a dumpy. inquisitive poli- 
tician who had left his job as Boston tax 
collector when his accounts were found 
£8,000 in arrears. Unlike most of the oth- 
er colonial leaders, he wanted not merely 
rectification of parliamentary wrongs but 
independence. 

Few events in American history seem 
more familiar than “the midnight ride of 
Paul Revere” and ‘the shot heard round 
the world,” but Author Tourtellot (a for- 
mer associate producer of The March of 
Time) has filled in the well-known out- 
line with massively detailed research. In 
April 1775 Gage dispatched a detachment 
of 700 men to seize some colonial mili- 
tary stores at Concord. The news leaked 
out before the troop commander, Lieut. 


Less 


shows 
were 
back in 
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Colonel Francis Smith, even opened his 
sealed orders, and two colonial express 
riders, Paul Revere and William Dawes, 


raced to Lexington to warn Adams and 
his friend John Hancock, who were stay- 
ing with the Rev. Jonas Clarke, the town’s 
Congregational pastor. Adams, says Au- 
thor Tourtellot, was elated. Here was the 
overt British act he needed to convince 
leaders in other colonies that independ- 
ence was the only answer, During the 
night, Adams, Hancock and Clarke per- 
suaded the commander of the Lexington 
militia to form his few men on the town 
Common in a show of force. Near dawn, 
a drummer boy named William Diamond 
beat the call to arms. 

Fire & Independence. When the Brit- 
ish marched slowly into town, a ragged 
collection of about 40 men stood in two 
thin lines on the Common. The British, 
under strict orders from headquarters not 
to fire, tried to surround the Americans, 
but during the maneuver, either an in- 
fantryman or a minuteman fired his mus- 
ket; then the rattled British troops began 
firing. The militia scattered, a few re- 
turning the fire; but eight were dead, 
nine wounded. 

When the British moved on to Concord, 
a growing army of militia drove them 
back toward Boston with 273 casualties, 
Next day 20,000 volunteers had gathered 
in Cambridge. “Here.”’ notes Tourtellot, 
“was the real victory of Lexington. The 
little town that had gone about its quiet 
business for a century and a half was sud- 
denly a symbol that united an irresolute 
people in a spirit of revolt that was to 
end only with independence.’ 
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King size condenser chills 
million pounds of steam an hour 
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You're looking “through” the world’s largest 
single-shell steam condenser, built by Allis- 
Chalmers for Commonwealth Edison of Chicago. 
After the energy of the steam is used up driv- 
ing a giant power-generating turbine, it billows 
down over 166 miles of water-cooled copper 
tubes where just enough heat is removed to 
condense it back to water. In a modern power 
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plant, up to 98 percent of the steam is used 
over and over again this way to make power. 
This record-size condenser typifies the invest- 
ment in larger, more efficient equipment that 
electric utilities everywhere are making... 
insuring the full Housepower and Plantpower 
a growing America needs to live better elec- 
trically. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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CINEMA 


The Blue Angel. The 29-year-old Die- 
trich dazzler updated, with sultry Swedish 
Actress May _Britt as the Berlin Lorelei 
whose siren song lures West Germany's 
Box Office Idol Curt Jurgens onto the 
rocks. Dietrich did it better. 

The Magician (Swedish). Writer-Direc- 
tor Ingmar Bergman’s latest public fan- 
tasy, full of sharp physical images and 
foggy symbols; the story of a mid-19th 
century Mesmer and his touring Magnetic 
Health Theater, whose members include 
his wife (Ingrid Thulin), masquerading as 
a male helper, his witch-grandmother, an 
ailing actor and an oversexed coachman. 

The Man Upstairs (English). A dement- 
ed scientist, with only his pistol and his 
twisted dreams for company, holes up on 
the top floor of a sleazy London rooming 
house and defies a world below that tries 
to coax him into coming down. 

North by Northwest. Director Alfred 
Hitchcock’s implausible but entertaining 
mystery, with Cary Grant as a Madison 
Avenue adman up to his immaculate col- 
lar in spies and counterspies, among them 
Eva Marie Saint and James Mason. 

Anatomy of a Murder. Lee Remick and 
James Stewart are slickly professional in 
this adaptation of 1958's most physiolog- 
ical bestseller; yet even they cannot com- 
pete with a cinema newcomer from Bos- 
ton named Joseph N. Welch. 

The Nun’s Story. A startlingly beautiful 
though spiritually slight study of convent 
life, with Audrey Hepburn as the Roman 
Catholic nun whose choice between love of 
God and love of mankind comes hard. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Sept. 23 

The VIP (NBC, 10:30-11 p.m.).* Mr. 
K. visits the Garst farm at Coon Rapids, 
fowa. TV cameras will be sighting in from 
every angle, hopeful of shooting some 
well-cured country ham. They will be 
keeping the vigil all week, at all hours, on 
all networks. 


Thurs., Sept. 24 

Staccato (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.). Pianist- 
Private Eye Johnny Staccato (John Cassa- 
vetes) has hardly slugged his way through 
his first two capers, but his style is already 
familiar: early Peter Gunn, with plenty of 
room for more polish. Still, Johnny is 
already smooth enough to take on a 
black-market baby racket. 

Fri., Sept. 25 

An Evening with Jimmy Durante (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.). Even though he is sad- 
dled with such guest stars as Lawrence 
Welk, Sal Mineo and Bobby Darin, the Old 
Schnozzola ought to be able to snort up 
enough enthusiasm to make this rare TV 
appearance worth the trouble of tuning 
in. Color. 

Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse (CBS, 
9-10 p.m.). Uncle Miltie drops in on Lu- 
cille and Desi. 


Sun., Sept. 27 
Sullivan’s Travels: Invitation to Mos- 
cow (CBS, 7:30-9 p.m.). Produced in 
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Moscow by Ed Sullivan, this slice of the 
State Department's cultural exchange pro- 
gram includes Singer Risé Stevens, Accor- 
dionist Dick Contino, Dancers Marge and 
Gower Champion, and, of course, Smiley 
himself. The Russians loved it. 

Sunday Showcase (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). 
The network continues its impressive series 
of prime-time specials with another big 
one: What Makes Sammy Run?, Budd 
Schulberg’s vitriolic story of a young heel 
on the make. With Larry (Flower Drum 
Song) Blyden, Barbara Rush and Sidney 
Blackmer. Act I, with the second coming 
up next week. 

The Splendid American (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). A retort to The Ugly Amer- 
ican, the fictionalized exposé of ineptitude 
in the U.S. foreign service. This dramatic 
documentary tells the accomplishments of 
Thomas Dooley, Ras Johnson and Clyde 
Sear! in Red-menaced Laos. Narrated by 
John Daly. 

Mon., Sept. 28 

Continental Classroom (NBC, 6:30- 
7:30 a.m.). The new semester starts. First 
lecture: the University of California's No- 
bel Laureate Dr. Glenn Seaborg on The 
TV Chemistry Course. Color. 

Shirley Temple’s Storybook ( ABC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). The child star has grown into 
a storyteller with a special appeal for chil- 
dren. She starts her new series with Ali 
Baba and the 40 Thieves. Nehemiah Per- 
soff plays Ali. 

Show of the Month (CBS, 8:30-10 
p.m.) An old standby, Body and Soul. 
Ex-Heavyweight Champion Jack Demp- 
sey, as technical adviser, will try to make 
Ben Gazzara look like the middleweight 
champion of the world. 

Steve Allen Plymouth Show (NBC, 10- 
11 p.m.). New time, same old sparkle 
from Steve. With at least one engaging 
visitor: Pat (“Guido Panzini”) Harrington 
Jr.*Color. 

Tues., Sept. 29 

The Many Loves of Doby Gillis (CBS, 
8:30-9 p.m.). Max Shulman’s hot-shot 
teen-ager is right up with the times. He 
even has a beatnik pal. But anybody who 
loves money, cars and girls cannot be all 
bad. The Caper at the Bijou gives the new 
series a fresh start. 

The Bing Crosby Show (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). The Groaner could fill up the 
time by himself. But he has Louis Arm- 
strong, George Shearing and Frank Sina- 
tra to help him out. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

A Raisin in the Sun. There is no sun in 
this Chicago Negro tenement, but the 
characters who live there light up Lorraine 
Hansberry’s first play with love, humor 
and dreams of escape. 

J.B. Archibald MacLeish’s anguished re- 
appraisal of God's way with man, in a 
slam-bang staging by Elia Kazan. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. This French 
revue is as funny and almost as silent as a 
Keystone Cops movie. 

My Fair Lady still leads the musical 
field, with The Music Man a close second, 
and Redhead (Gwen Verdon up), fol- 
lowed by Flower Drum Song, just about 
rounding the box-office turn. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

The Siege at Peking, by Peter Fleming. 
A vivid re-creation of the Boxer Rebellion, 
when a thin, red line of 400 defended the 
foreign compounds at Peking from 25,000 
screaming besiegers for 55 days. 

The Restlessness of Shanti Andia, by 
Pio Baroja, translated by Anthony Kerri- 
gan. Hemingway claims to be a disciple of 
this late great Spanish novelist who tells 
a tale of high 19th century adventure 
(duels, mutiny, piracy) along the Basque 
seacoast in a dry, direct style full of stoic 
understatement. 

John Paul Jones, by Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son. He had a murderous temper, the 
morals of a tomcat and a colossal ego, 
but he could fight a ship. A biography of 
the great naval hero by the ablest living 
chronicler of U.S. sailormen at war. 

The Mermaid Madonna, by Stratis 
Myrivilis. Life is harsh, but the living of it 
sweet, in this island idyl of the wine-dark 
sea by one of Greece's finest novelists. 

Lover Man, by Alston Anderson. Many 
an established author might envy this new 
writer these 15 expertly crafted stories 
about Negroes in a small Southern town. 

On a Balcony, by David Stacton. The 
Pharaoh Ikhnaton’s neuroticism was more 
significant than his monotheism if Author 
Stacton is to be believed in this astringent, 
superior historical novel. 

More Than Meets the Eye, by Carl 
Mydans. A crack photographer shelves his 
camera and relies on the language of the 
heart to describe his Ulyssean voyages 
over the battlefronts of the last 24 decades. 

Advise and Consent, by Allen Drury. 
This 616-page novel yawns for an editor's 
blue pencil, but New York Timesman 
Drury knows Washington from the inside. 

Surgeon at Arms, by Daniel Paul, with 
John St. John. Blood, death and capture 
become moving realities in this British 
battle surgeon’s account of a mission to 
outflank the Siegfried Line. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


. Advise and Consent, Drury (2)* 

. Exodus, Uris (1) 

. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (4) 

. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Lawrence (3) 

. The Cave, Warren (6) 

. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (5) 

. The Art of Llewellyn Jones, 
Bonner (10) 

. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (8) 

. The Tender Shoot, Colette 

. The Lotus Eaters, Green 


NONFICTION 
. For 2¢ Plain, Golden (2) 
. The Status Seekers, Packard (1) 
. How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (4) 
. Folk Medicine, Jarvis (5) 
. The Elements of Style, 
Strunk and White (3) 
The Years with Ross, Thurber (6) 
Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (10) 
. Richard Nixon, Mazo (7) 
‘Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone 
. The Great Impostor, Crichton (8) 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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“White Label” 


and ANCESTOR 
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Traditional Tartan 
of Clan MacLeod 







Famed are the clans of Scotland...their colorful 
tartans worn in glory through the centuries. Famous, 
too, is Dewar’s White Label and Ancestor, 

forever and always a wee bit ’o Scotland in a bottle! 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky ©Schenley Import Co., N.Y. 








The most 
important “4 inch 
in smoking today 


NO FILTER FEEDBACK 
Parliament is not the only cigarette that does a good 
job of trapping nicotine and tar. But Parliament is 
the only leading high-filtration cigarette that recesses 
its filter Ye inch to prevent filter feedback on your 
lips and tongue. 

Someday all filter cigarettes will probably be made 
this better way. But today you can get this years- 
ahead design only from Parliament — the world’s = 
most experienced filter people. _— 














Tobacco tastes best 
when the filter’s recessed 


HIGH FILTRATION GEPT. REPORT 
Mo other combines Parliament's high filtration and 

. (Confirmed by Sept. analysis of ail 

nomads aegaytars tee pred 4 Aeemhese- eae ad at 
ing Company. © leading independent testing laboratory.) 


Parliament 





